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mm PLAY SAFE 
W/TH THE BEST 


Wear a supporter made under sanitary conditions 
2 out of 3 athletes wear Bike 


A over the country coaches and trainers realize the impor- 
tance of keeping athletes in top condition at all times. And 
these same coaches and trainers carefully supervise training 
table diets —see that nothing but the most wholesome food is 
served — make sure their men have plenty of rest, and most 
important of all, they insist on the finest athletic equipment. 
That’s why they thoroughly investigate the kind of supporters 
to be used by the athletes in their charge — make sure that they 
are properly made — under the most sanitary conditions. 


Do you know how the supporters you buy are made? Are you 
sure they are constructed of good materials—the kind of materials 
that will stand up—won’t fray or 
lose their elasticity ? And are you 
sure that the supporters you buy 
are made under really sanitary 
conditions? Can you afford to 
take chances with unsanitary 
supporters carelessly made— — 
perhaps in actually unclean 
surroundings? 

Don’t gamble on this most im- 
portant item of athletic equip- 
ment. Play safe with a supporter 
you know about! A supporter 
that gives the maximum safety, 
comfort, and economy. A sup- 
porter that is worn by 2 out of 3 
athletes.* That supporter is Bike! 
Ask for Bike when you buy! 


Bike athletic supporters are 
made from the very finest 
materials under the most 
modern scientific and sani- 
tary conditions, equalled 
only in the manufacture of 
delicate surgical dressings. 
Each supporter is made with ° 
the greatest care and pains- 
taking workmanship to meet 
urgent requirements on 
every point. When you buy . 
a Bike supporter you know 
that you have a supporter 
that you can depend on. 


*Impartial su:rvey by A. C. Nielsen Co., 
revealed 2 out of 3 athletes wear Bike. 
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IF YOU WANT REAL PROTECTION 


IF YOU WANT GENUINE COMFORT AND 
EASE 


IF YOU WANT EQUIPMENT THAT WILL STAND 
THE GAFF 


IF YOU WANT EQUIPMENT YOUR BOYS WILL 
HAVE CONFIDENCE IN 


IF YOU WANT STYLE AND TRIM APPEARANCE 


PLAY THE Then Rawlings Has Something For You 
5 RX 


CONTACT YOUR RAWLINGS DEALER — HE WILL 
GLADLY ASSIST YOU IN OUTFITTING YOUR TEAM 
WITH EQUIPMENT THAT SETS THE STANDARD — 
EQUIPMENT THAT WILL IMPRESS YOU WITH ITS 
PRACTICABILIT Y—DURABILITY—APPEARANCE— 
SEE HIM TODAY—GAME TIME IS ALMOST HERE 


MORE <r PAYS TO PLayp 
THAN JUST OFFICIAL Rvs 


PEAK QUALITY 
STAMINA — PERFORMANCE 


PROVE ‘e 
ALL THAT IS CLAIMED ee eo EB GHZ MISSOURI 
FOR IT j 
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BLACK LEATHER ALL STAR BLACK CANVAS ALL 


Even better this season. The new high-cut The famous shoe that has been preferred 
pattern supplies bettcr and finer support. for over 20 years still leads the parade on 
Now three quarter lined to prevent stretch- ¥ America’s basketball courts because it pos- 
ing and to assure perfect fit season after € sesses the plus values that star players 
season. : demand. 


WHITE OLYMPIC ALL STAR © BLACK LEATHER LUCKY BOY 





The handsome shoe that helped America to its A newly-designed molded sole, leather upper bas- 
Olympic victory has been further improved by the ’ ketball shoe that retails at a moderate price — and 
addition of the noted black molded outsole famil- 5 yet offers the many advantages every player de- 
iar for years to All Star wearers, plus a specially mands in his basketball footwear. Also available 
compounded blue foxing and toe strip of excep- Insist on in canvas. 
tional wear. _ models, thé name that 

; identifies Agierica’s most 


ketball and 
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You get 3 quality Voit Basketballs or Soccer 
Balls for the price of only ove cheap, barely 
passable leather ball. Yet Voit Balls provide 
Top Performance and the rubber used will 
actually outwear any leather made! 


Voit Balls are made on a last from six sec- 
tions of tough rubber vulcanized into one 
piece for strength, uniformity, perfect shape 
and balance. No thin spots or distortion. 
Rich dark-tan color is mixed right into the 
raw rubber during process of manufacture. 
Result: A quality ball that looks good, feels 
good, IS good! 
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School Price $2.10 
Official Size, Weight, Shape, Balance 

Here is a basketball that is being heartily acclaimed by schools from coast to 
coast for its quality performance and thrifty economy. Last built of 5-ply 
laminated rubber, it is vulcanized into a single strong unit and scientifically 
treated to insure normal bounce. This ball is so tough it will not scuff or 
peel, whether used on smooth court or rough playground. Because it is per- 
fectly round and correctly balanced it handles confidently; because it is abso- 
lutely uniform there are no bulges or dead spots, therefore no wobbly passes 
or freak bounces. Seams, stitching, pebble-grained surface texture, laceless de- 
sign—even the rich dark tan color—are faithfully reproduced. There are no 
stitches to break—no troublesome bladder to replace. Water-proof 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 


.....0UST OFF THE PRESS! 


There are also Voit Rubber Footballs, Volley Balls, Water Polo Balls, 
Inflated Playground Balls, Softballs, and other Sports Equipment. 





VOIT RS 3 SOCCER BALL 
Official Size, Weight, Shape, Balance 


A soccer ball that will come back smiling after the toughest punishment a 
group of willing youngsters can dish out. Built on a last of multiple sections 
of rugged rubber, it is vulcanized into one piece, and scientifically blended with 
chemical ingredients to assure correct rebound. Seams, stitching, dark tan 
grained surface texture faithfully reproduced. A uniform, perfectly round, 
balanced soccer ball that will stay that way—for keeps! It will not scuff or 


peel, even on my’ surface playgrounds—has no stitches to break, no seams 
Weather-water-proof—will not be- 
Light, fool-proof metal valve. 


@}R 


to rip open, 
come soggy or 


ladder to replace. 


“logy,” or take on weight. 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


W. J. VOIT RUBBER CORP. ® 


Box 250, Arcade Sta. Los An es, Calif 








180 N Wacker Drive fiteasa | 











School Price $1.90 
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Acme 


An end run by McLeod of Dartmouth College in a game with Princeton University, 


November 21, 1936. 


The final result was a 13 to 13 tie. 


Some Basic Principles of Line Play 


FFENSIVE line play is blocking. 
() Defensive line play is tackling. A 
good lineman is ever mindful of 
these two main objectives and refuses to 
be sidetracked from them. He knows that 
the mass of details, stunts and maneuvers 
that he is asked to learn are useful only 
in so far as they contribute to his ability 
to block more effectively or to tackle more 
surely. 
At Princeton University, we (by “we” 
I mean H. O. “Fritz” Crisler and those 
of us who are associated with him as 
assistant coaches) try to keep the atten- 
tion of all linemen directed as much as 
possible toward blocking and _ tackling. 
We do this by simplifying the instruction 
and relating it always to these two main 
objectives. We try to build a skeleton of 
general principles that are easy to under- 
stand and that lead naturally and cli- 
mactically to the objective block or tackle. 
Then, when all the linemen are thoroughly 
familiar with the general principles, de- 
tailed instruction is added and attached 
to the skeleton at the proper places to 
build up the complete body of informa- 
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By E. E. Wieman 


Princeton University 


tion, habits and techniques necessary for 
sound and successful play. 


Principles of Defensive Line Play 


The basic principles skeleton with a few 
of the attachments follow. 
I. Get Across THE LINE oF SCRIMMAGE 

In building the mental skeleton for de- 
fensive line play. the first principle that 
we establish is that all defensive linemen 
(later in the season, under some circum- 
stances, certain exceptions may be made) 


must move forward across the neutral 
7 





Ai the University of Michigan, E. 
E. (Tad) Wieman was an out- 
standing lineman in 1916, 1917 and 
1920. He played on service teams in 
1918. From 1921 to 1926, inclusive, 
he was line coach and in 1927 and 
1928 he was head football coach at 
Michigan. Since entering business in 
1930, he has served as seasonal line 
coach, at the University of Minnesota 
in 1930 and 1931 and at Princeton 
University since 1932. ‘He is recog- 
nized as one of the best instructors in 
the game. 





zone. This means that there is to be no 
waiting or drifting at the line of scrim- 
mage. It means an immediate charge that 
will carry well across the scrimmage line. 
And in the charge the feet, as well as the 
hands, must move forward. A man who 
thrusts forward with his hands but does 
not move his feet forward is known as a 
wrestler or boxer. He is not a charger 
and he does not comply with the first 
principle of defensive line play. 
Numerous stunts have been devised to 
help defensive linemen get across the line 
of scrimmage. Any stunt that works is 
good. The important thing is that the 
lineman have some definite plan in mind 
as the play starts so that he will not 
flounder in aimless effort. In general, it 
is good policy, I think, to encourage line- 
men to develop special, new stunts of 
their own whenever they are able to do 
so. Not only do players enjoy develop- 
ing their own ideas but they are often 
more effective in the use of their own 
special stunts than they are with the 
standard stunts taught by the coach. 
(Continued on page 49) 








Punt protection by Purdue University eee and backs in a game with the University of 
Chicago. 





HE article “Your Line and Mine 

—On Defense” was prepared by 
John L. Taylor for the coaches who 
read THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL. 
If one were to list the ten best line 
coaches in America, in the judgment 
of the editor “Tarzan” Taylor’s name 
would appear in this list. In college he 
played on the line under thé tutelage 
of Jack Wilce. Later he assisted his 
former coach, serving as line coach at 
Ohio State University. Since then he 
has been line coach at Marquette Uni- 
versity. 





Your Line and Mine—on Defense 


characteristics of the steady prog- 

ress and increased popularity of 
football is the growing intelligence of the 
fan. The days are gone when a majority 
of the spectators watched only the ball. 
Most of them now have, or at least fancy 
that they have, a passing knowledge of 
the intricacies of football and, as a con- 
sequence, attend games with dissecting 
eyes. 

This development, of course, means that 
the Sunday Morning Quarterbacks have 
much more discussion matter than for- 
merly to consider at their weekly round 
tables. And, when a coach is “on the pan,” 
the S.M.Q. group now has arguments and 
talking points which it never had before. 
All too often, possibly, it is right. 


G ann one of the most satisfying 


Importance of the Line 


The fact that fandom has become so 
expert has given coaches, and particularly 
line coaches, more incentive. If we line 
coaches feel that the average football fol- 
lower has some appreciation of what is 
going on, besides watching the man with 
the ball, we should work all the harder to 
have our particular cogs in the machinery 
functioning at their best. Players should 
be of the same opinion and, thus, more 
determined to do their individual best. 

Where not so long ago the average fan 
thought that defense constituted a good 
smashing tackle and nothing else, he now 
knows that defense is an eleven man 
proposition. The line, of course, is just as 
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By John L. Taylor 
Marquette University 





Three point stance as used on defense or 
offense by Bill Jennings, Marquette Uni- 
versity guard. 


important as the secondary, and it is the 
line—that near and dear subject—that I 
want to discuss here. 


Standard Defenses 


Many factors enter into the type of line 
defense to be employed. For instance, the 
position of the ball—a loose defense is 
used when the ball is in midfield and a 
tight defense when it is in the danger zone. 
The down and distance to be gained must 
be taken into consideration. However, 
the main problem for a defense is to meet 
and adapt itself to the style of offense 
which it is facing. There are certain set 
defenses for all the various football 


systems. 


First to be considered is a fast charging 
defense. This type is probably best 
against almost any offense. The principle 
of it is to outcharge the opponent’s line. 
Defensive linemen employ the four-point 
stance and use a semi-sprint start. The 
final objective is to break up the offensive 
plays before they materialize. 

Second, there is the waiting line. This 
is used against a team which employs 
cross-blocking, or delayed blocking. When 
the offense wants to run a play outside 
of tackle, the offensive end charges the 
defensive guard, and the offensive tackle, 
after his team mate has crossed in front 
of him, charges the defensive tackle. This 

(Continued on page 46) 





Four point defensive stance illustrated by 
Norb Roschek, Marquette University tackle. 
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Burnette of North Carolina making a gain against Tennessee, 1936 


“Razzle-Dazzle” Football 


DON’T know when or where the 
term “razzle-dazzle” originated. 
Probably it was some time ago when 
I was playing guard. Maybe I pulled out 
the wrong way, our fullback made a yard 
and he termed the play “razzle-dazzle.” 
But our offense shouldn’t have been called 


Quarterback Little of North Carolina 
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By Raymond B. Wolf 
University of North Carolina 





End Bershak of North Carolina. He and 
Little are Co-Captains of the 1937 team 


“razzle-dazzle’”’; it belonged under another 
heading, maybe “razzle-drizzle.” 

Coaches who are now in the Southwest 
Conference could, no doubt, give a better 
description than I can of the forward pass 
game as used there. However, I was there 


for nine or ten years and I am somewhat 
familiar with the type of offense employed. 


Throwing the Ball 


With reference to a forward passer, 
there are many points of interest, many 
important points. I shall try to hit only 
the high spots. 

Passers form bad habits, and we must 
be careful to watch that they correct those 
habits. Regardless of the amount of time 
we put in on them, many passers continue 
to have bad habits. One of the worst 
habits that we find in a passer is carrying 
the ball low, usually below the waist line. 
3y the time the passer brings the ball up 
to a point from which he can throw it, he 
may be covered, whereas he might have 
been free to pass if he had carried the ball 
higher. We try to teach passers to carry 
the ball high, so that they cover up their 
intention to run or to pass. 

Another fault that passers have is this: 
As they fade back, or maybe start out on 
a running play, they watch the ball; 
whereas if they would catch the ball and 
start out on a normal run, or fade back, 
looking over the field of possible receivers 
and adjusting the ball as they fade back, 
they would get off many more accurate 
passes. 

Texas Christian and Arkansas had three 
great passers in 1936; Arkansas had two 
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great passers in Sloane and Robbins; 
Texas Christian had Sammy Baugh. We 
can talk about those boys, because they 
were real passers. We have had many 
“chuckers,” but we haven’t had many 
passers. Those boys had great records as 
far as completions are concerned. We 
don’t judge a passer entirely by the num- 
ber of completions; we judge him more by 


the number of interceptions made against 


him. 

We try to have the passer throw the 
ball out in front of the receiver at all 
times. The chances of catching the ball 
are in favor of the receiver if it is out in 
front of him. If there is not a man open, 
we have the passer hold the ball and take 
a loss rather than throw it to an opponent. 

There are many types of passes used in 
the Southwest. We have all seen them, 
and have used them ourselves: the passer 
fading and passing, or starting out on a 
run and passing. 

No matter how the play starts out,.we 
try to have our passer set, and not throw 
off balance. The majority of passers make 
the mistake of throwing while on one foot 
und not following through. 

Sammy Baugh formed a bad habit a 
couple of years ago in practice. He was 
very much interested, of course, in com- 
pleting passes. Every time he would 
throw the ball, he would jump. I told 
him one day that that was a bad habit to 
form, because some day somebody would 
hit him, and his folks wouldn’t recognize 
him when he went home—even his best 
dog wouldn’t know him. 

Sammy Baugh holds the ball with his 
index finger more or less behind the back 
seam. He carries the ball fairly high and 
throws from the position in which he car- 
ries it. He throws the ball off his ear, 





LTHOUGH he was born in Chi- 

cago, Raymond B. Wolf has spent 
most of his life in Texas. As a stu- 
dent at Fort Worth High School, he 
won letters in baseball, basketball, 
football and track. At Texas Christian 
University, where he played guard on 
the football team, he was an All-Con- 
ference selection in both football and 
baseball. Following graduation in 
1927, he began his coaching career 
at his old university as one of the 
freshman coaches. In 1929, he was 
named varsity line coach at Texas 
Christian and in 1936 was appointed 
Head Football Coach at the University 
of North Carolina. He is thoroughly 
familiar with the “razzle-dazzle” type 
of football he describes here. 


keeping the front point of the ball up- 
ward in order to make it a little easier to 
handle. He is very accurate. 


Passing Strategy 


In the Southwest, coaches don’t go in 
for spot passes very much. In the spot 
pass, a left end, for instance, goes over to 
a certain spot; the passer catches the ball 
from center and heaves it to that spot. 
Coaches in the Southwest have preferred 
men, a number one man in every pass play 
that is started, but they try to have the 
ball thrown to the open man. In other 
words, they don’t have passers make up 
their minds three plays before that they 
are going to throw the ball to the left end 
or the right end. After the play is called, 
passers try to throw the ball to the man 
who is free. 

One of the secrets of the success of 
Texas Christian and Arkansas (1 am not 
giving out any points that would hurt any- 
body) is that they had quite a few basket- 
ball men on their teams. Texas Christian, 
I know, had at least ten last year, and | 
am told that Arkansas had fifteen. These 
men were great ball handlers. They 
weighed 190 pounds, too, which helped 
out, and they were six feet four or five 
inches tall. 

In the Texas Christian-Arkansas game, 
there were seventy-three passes thrown. 
It took about two hours and fifteen min- 
utes to two hours and a half to play the 
game. The boys from Texas Christian de- 
pended more on cuts and less on pivots. 
In other words, every play that started 
they would make as much like a running 
play as possible. Of course, if a running 
pass was tried, it was different. 

Let me give you an idea of some of the 
plays that were used. The Texas Christian 





Illustration 1—The receiver has broken away from defensive players 
and is running across the field to meet the pass. 
his eyes glued on the ball. 
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Illustration 2—As the ball nears the receiver, he reaches out with 


Note that he has __ both hands, turning the palms out toward the ball and keeping his 
fingers spread and his hands and arms relaxed. 
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passer would, before throwing the ball, 
look the field over and try to deceive the 
defense as much as he could. There should 
have been a squinty-eyed boy to throw the 
passes, but there wasn’t. I remember 
Southern Methodist once had one, and he 
was a good passer. 

At times, one of the ends would come 
down to a defensive halfback, pivot and 
get behind the halfback. At other times, 
he would come toward the halfback, until 
he was almost on him, pivot and come 
back toward the passer. 

These maneuvers are shown in Diagram 
1. The right end makes a full pivot to 
draw the opposing halfback in and then 
tries to get behind him. The left end 
starts down at the defensive right half- 
back. When this halfback fades, the left 
end makes a half pivot and comes back 
toward the passer, leaving the halfback too 
deep to cover him. 

Of course, it takes a good passer to time 
this play. We never could work it up at 
the University of North Carolina, because 
we didn’t have a real passer. We tried it, 
though, and every time the receiver got in 
position for the pivot, the passer threw 
the ball at the pivot spot instead of wait- 
ing until the receiver could fake and come 
out of the pivot to open territory. We 
had to stop this play, because we were 
afraid a defensive player would grab the 
ball and run on for six points. 

High school players in Texas go in for 
throwing the ball quite a bit. In other 
words, they are air-minded, and passing is 
a habit they have formed and believe in. 
Of course, they have good running attacks, 
too. Some teams like to run, and they 
continue to run; others like to pass, and 
they continue to pass. They pass on third 
down and kick on fourth lots of times. 
They pass from the end zone, also. They 

(Continued on page 34) 





Illustration 3—The player watches the ball 
as it reaches his hands and continues in full 
stride with high knee action. 


Illustration 4—Note in this picture the way 
in which the ball is received by the passer. 
It is similar to the way an outfielder catches 
a fly ball under his shoulder, both hands giv- 
ing with the ball as it is being caught. 


Illustration 5—In this picture, the player is 

closing his hands on the ball. His fingers 

are spread and his eyes are focused on the 

ball. Note that the ball is caught with the 

player’s far hand underneath and his near 
hand on top of the ball. 


Illustration 6—In this picture, the player is 
bringing the ball toward his body while he 
is still in full stride. 


Illustration 7—The player now has the ball 
under complete control and is preparing to 
tuck it away so that there will be no danger 
of a fumble if and when he is tackled. Note 
the high knee action, which indicates ex- 
cellent balance on the part of the receiver. 


Illustration 8—The player is tucking the ball 

away under one arm, keeping the other free 

to straight-arm any opponent who may cross 
over to tackle him. 
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Football Strategy Under 
Game Conditions 


lowa-Illinois Game of 1936 


QHOWN in this set of pictures is a lateral pass play by 

the University of Iowa in the 1936 game with the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. The pass is from Lamb to Simmons. 
Like the pictures of the Minnesota-Purdue game on pages 
14 and 15, these are reproduced through the courtesy of the 
Des Moines Sunday Register. 


Lamb Gets Ball 


Illustration 1—Note positions of the linemen of both teams as 
the ball is passed back to Lamb of Iowa. 


It’s a Fooler—Watch Out! 


Illustration 2—Lamb fakes to Simmons. The two other Iowa 
backs and the right tackle form interference. 


He Ducks for the Line 
Illustration 3—Two Iowa players block the Illinois right tackle 


and end out as Simmons runs for the side line and Lamb starts 
inside of tackle. 


A Hole, but Trouble Ahead 


Illustration 4—The defense concentrates on Lamb, and Sim- 
mons is alone and uncovered. 


Spots Simmons, Starts Throw 


Illustration 5—Lamb is looking for a chance to lateral. 


Catch That Ball, Ozzie! 


Illustration 6—The ball is passed to Simmons just as an IIli- 
nois player reaches Lamb. 


He Does! 


Illustration 7—Simmons catches the ball and starts for the 
goal. 


Ozzie Turns on Steam 


Illustration 8—Simmons is away, with Lamb running inter- 
ference. 


But Whoa! Who’s This? 


Illustration 9—Simmons meets opposition in Strong. 


They Tangle 


Illustration 10—Simmons tries to reverse, but Strong is not 
fooled. 


And Ozzie Loses 


Illustration 11—Strong makes a low tackle. Lamb is still run- 
ning interference. 


Going down! 


Illustration 12—The end of a good gain. Note the tackle 
around the knees by Strong. 
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Football Strategy Under 
Game Conditions 
Minnesota-Purdue Game of 1936 


“THESE pictures, which represent a study of a pass inter- 

ception and run-back by Uram of the University of 
Minnesota in a game last fall with Purdue University, were 
first published in the Des Moines Sunday Register. They 
are so unusual that they deserve nation-wide distribution, 
and are reproduced here through courtesy of the Register. 


It’s a Purdue Pass 
Illustration 1—Cecil Isbell of Purdue is back for the pass. 


Powell is going down to receive. Note good blocking in the 
Purdue line. 


Watch Powell! 


Illustration 2—Five Minnesota men on defense are covering 
the two eligible Purdue men. Uram is playing the ball. 
Powell Jumps for It 


Illustration 3—The ball, which is high for Powell, is sailing 
toward Uram. 


But Doesn’t Get It! 


Illustration 4—Uram reaches for the ball as he runs to the 
right. 

Uram Intercepts and Is Off 
Illustration 5—The Minnesota backs block, and Uram, with 
the ball under his left arm, starts up the field with two oppo- 
nents waiting for him. 


Dodges First Tackler 


Illustration 6—Twedell of Minnesota, who is seen in Illustra- 
tion 5, takes out one opponent with the shoulder and body 
block. 


Side Steps Two More 
Illustration 7—Uram cuts toward the right to avoid opposing 
tacklers. 

Breaks into the Open 
Illustration 8—Uram avoids the defense and continues on his 
way to the right. 

But, Another Enemy Looms 
Illustration 9—As Uram approaches the side line, he reverses, 
running to his !eft in an effort to avoid a Purdue player in 
front of him. 

Closing in from Behind 
Illustration 10—A Minnesota interferer watches Drake, Purdue 
back, as other Purdue players close in on Uram from behind. 

A Necktie Tackle! 


Illustration 11—Drake tackles Uram. 5 


Down He Goes! 


Illustration 12—After making a 29-yard return, Uram is 
downed on the Purdue 43-yard line. 
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Six-Man Football 


Introducing Six-Man 
Football 


By A. W. Larson 
Sykeston, North Dakota, Public School 


Six-Man Football for 


College Players 


By Judson A. Timm 
Pennsylvania Military College 


Six-Man Football in Large 
and Small Schools 


By Brantford B. Benton 
Washington, New Jersey, High School 





bhi bee by Stephen E. Epler 
of Columbia University, while at 
Chester, Nebraska, six-man football 
has in the past year swept across the 
country like a prairie fire. One of the 
pioneers in developing the game is A. 
W. Larson, coach and superintendent 
of schools at Sykeston, North Dakota. 
Sykeston last ts played a twelve game 
schedule without a defeat. Coaches 
who are considering the introduction 
of six-man football in their schools 
will benefit by a reading of Mr. Lar- 


son’s article. 


T= author of this article will be 
remembered as a prominent back- 
field performer on one of the cham- 
pionship University of Illinois elevens ~ 
of a few years ago. Since graduation, 
he has been coaching at Pennsylvania 
Military College, where he is also 
Athletic Director. In this article, he 
explains how he has adapted six-man 
football, which originated in the high 
schools, to his college football squad 
as a means of teaching players the 
eleven-man game as played in inter- 
collegiate competition. 





LTHOUGH he has for the most 

wong adopted the rules devised by 
Stephen E. Epler, Brantford B. Benton 
has done considerable experimenting 
with six-man football at Washington, 
New Jersey, High School, where he 
has used the game as an intramural 
activity. He is convinced that six-man 
football is an excellent developer of 
material for high school varsities. Be- 
sides, he believes this game has much 
to offer to coaches located in small 
high schools who are looking for an 

interscholastic sport for autumn. 





HERE has always been a need for 

a fall sport in the small high school. 

To meet this need, many schools 
have tried regular football but, because of 
the scarcity of boys, have been compelled 
to discontinue the game. Others have 
tried fall baseball and early fall basketball 
but have found that neither seemed to 
satisfy the students. Starting basketball 
early makes the season too long, and in- 
terest wanes toward spring. The interest 
in baseball in the fall has never been equal 
to the interest in the spring. It is safe to 
assume that all sports are seasonal and 
that there is one time during the year 
when some one sport has more appeal to 
students and the public than any other 
sport. This is true even if other sports 
are being sponsored at the same time. 

In the fall, football is the dominant 
sport; the color of college and university 
football games clearly overshadows the im- 
portance of even the World Series base- 
ball games. If we compare interest in 
spring football practice with that in fall 
practice, we no doubt will conclude that 
fall is the season for football. 


The Reason for Six-Man Football 


Six-man football is the game for the 
school that wants football yet does not 
have material for an eleven-man team. It 
is a game that provides on a smaller scale 
all the thrills, fun and entertainment of 
the regular game. It provides the boy in 
the small high school with a chance to try 
his skill at football and will, in many cases, 
unearth future college stars. Some of these 
boys would never know their abilities, nor 
would they have any training in the fun- 
damentals of the game, unless they played 
six-man football. 

Six-man football is a comparatively new 
game and did not gain national promi- 
nence until this past year. When we in- 

(Continued on page 45) 
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builder of varsity players for our 

eleven-man intercollegiate game. 
Coaches with only a small squad fear in- 
jury to one or more players of the starting 
eleven and therefore practically eliminate 
scrimmage. However, there may be three 
or four good substitutes and twelve or 
fifteen underdeveloped, inexperienced 
players on the squad who need more than 
fundamentals. Six-man football gives 
these bench-warmers a contest, a real 
game situation which requires split-sec- 
ond thinking and proper execution of 
fundamentals. Furthermore, the coach, 
watching twelve men instead of twenty- 
two, can see each man more Clearly and 
give individual attention. 

Articles on six-man football have pre- 
viously appeared, dealing, however, with 
the game solely as a high school or play- 
ground contest with three backs and three 
linemen. With only fifteen men report- 
ing for spring practice at Pennsylvania 
Military College this year we found that 

(Continued on page 37) 


S tater football may be used as a 





Mme boys have until now been 
denied the action and thrills of 
an actual football game. Now comes 
six-man football, first conceived by 
Stephen E. Epler while coaching at 
Chester, Nebraska, High School in 
1933. Thousands of boys in high 
schools with small enrollments and 
meager budgets, boys in intramural 
programs of large high schools and 
colleges, now for the first time will 
know the benefits of actual football 
competition. Six-man football has 
had a meteoric history. An interest- 
ing account of its growth is to be 
found in the September, 1937, issue of 
The American . Presented here are 
three articles on the game which will 
prove helpful to any coach who intends 
to introduce it in his school. 








strom or six-man football—call it 
what you like—has taken root and 
grown like the proverbial beanstalk. It is 
due to break out like a rash throughout 
the country within the next few years. 
You coaches who read THe ATHLETIC 
JOURNAL, and otherwise expose yourselves 
to professional progress, are smart and, I 
assume, keep your ears tuned to the sound- 
ing board of the future. Well, whether 
you’re coaching in Pumpkin Center Con- 
solidated or at New York Central High, 
there’s a place in your football set-up for 
six-man football that will pay you divi- 
dends. 


Intramural or Varsity Teams 


Suppose your New York Central High 
gridiron material is blessed with both 
quality and quantity and that you haye 
fine schedules completed for both your 
varsity and jayvees. Have you ever con- 
sidered how much playing time every boy 
on your jayvee squad of three teams ac- 
tually experiences? In an average sched- 
ule of six games with ten-minute quarters, 
your reserve material averages down to 
only eighty minutes or two actual short 
games for each boy during the entire sea- 
son. Meanwhile, your awkward squad of 
freshmen and misfits usually has no games 
nor incentives provided. Is it any wonder 
that too often one year’s champions are 
the doormats of the next season’s cam- 
paign? 

What you need is an intra-squad six- 
man set-up! 

But what about our friend at Pumpkin 
Center Consolidated? His job is even 
harder and often calls for a really bigger 
and better man to handle the seasonal 
flow of athletic headaches. Many such 
schools never administer a fall sport. 
Either there are not enough boys avail- 
able or there are insufficient funds. May- 
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be they have once tried football and have 
become discouraged by perpetual defeats 
or by the injury jinx that haunts every 
small school that wades over its head into 
the eleven-man game. , 

What our friend needs is six-man foot- 
ball on a varsity basis! 


Early Experiments 


This advice is the result of a series of 
trial-and-error experiments. Back in 1930, 
I experimented with six-man football in 
Ohio. It worked fine on an intramural 
basis for immature players. Then I came 
East and last fall again applied it on an 
intra-squad basis with even greater suc- 





The Diagrams Explained 

The first five diagrams illustrate some 
play possibilities of six-man football. Di- 
agram 1 shows a spinner from a single 
wing-back formation in which the quarter- 
back takes the ball from center. The lat- 
ter passes to the fullback, who starts to- 
ward the line, spins, fakes to the half- 
back and then continues his run, as indi- 
cated in the diagram. 


A wide reverse from double wing-back 
formation is shown in Diagram 2. The 
ball goes from the center to the quarter- 
back to the fullback to the halfback and 
again to the quarterback. The last named 
player carries the ball on a wide sweep to 
the right. 


Diagram 3 illustrates a forward pass 
from an unbalanced line. Under Epler’s 
rules, the inside end is eligible to receive 
a pass. 

Diagram 4 pictures a spread formation 
and Diagram 5 a punt formation. 

Diagrams 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 illustrate 
various defensive formations. The shaded 


areas represent the territory for which 
the defensive players are responsible. 


Motion picture shots of the first two 
plays will be published in the October issue. 





cess. Also last fall, came a United Press 
release to the effect that coaches at some 
small schools in Pulaski County, Arkansas, 
had organized a highly successful inter- 
scholastic six-man varsity league as the re- 
sult of experimentation by F. S. Elliott, 
Head of the Tennessee Athletic Associa- 
tion. Meanwhile, Stephen Epler of Bea- 
trice High School had organized a smooth- 
clicking interscholastic varsity league in 
Nebraska. In 1935, a publishing company 
made available the first six-man football 
rule book. It is Epler’s Siz-Man Football 
—A Handbook for Coaches and Players. 
This contains excellent offensive and de- 
fensive diagrams, a tactical and adminis- 
trative analysis of the game, and details 
of the actual cost as well as the rules and 
adaptations from eleven-man football. (I 
am not a book salesman and I have no 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Sixty-Three Years of Football 


V JITH the beginning of a new year in school and 
college football, it may be interesting to note 
that the first Rugby game in the United States was 
played at Cambridge, Massachusetts, on May 15, 
1874, between McGill and Harvard universities. We 
are indebted to Mr. A. A. Stagg for this informa- 
tion and for other data concerning football which 
has been taken from his book, J'owchdown, published 
back in 1927. ‘The first recorded competitive ama- 
teur sport dates from a cricket match in 1838 in New 
York City between a local and a Philadelphia club. 
Recorded baseball begins with a match game 
with Hoboken on J une 19, 1846. Yale and Har- 
vard boat clubs first raced on Lake Winnepesaukee, 
New Hampshire, in 1852. . The first actual in- 
tercollegiate regatta was not ‘rowed until 1859 on 
Lake Quinsigamond, Worcester, Massachusetts. 
. Track athletics came after the War. The first 
intercollegiate meet was the New York Herald’s 
Olympian Games at Saratoga in 1874.”’ 

Although the first Rugby game was not played 
until 1874, association football had been played in 
one form or another some time earlier. The Oneida 
football club of Boston was perhaps the first organ- 
ized football club in the United States. The records 
show that this club played from 1862 to 1865. 

The first football rules conference in the United 
States was held at the Fifth Avenue Hotel in New 
York in October, 1873. The conference was attended 
by representatives of Yale, Rutgers and Princeton. 
The rules provided that there would be no carrying 
or throwing of the ball. In other words, men were 
still thinking of football in terms of soccer or asso- 
ciation ball. Mr. Stagg states that ‘‘association 
unquestionably was the more genteel game, which, 
no doubt, was the reason it lost out among Ameri- 
can college students. ”’ 

‘‘ Another rules meeting was held in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, on November 26, 1876, in which the 


rules makers agreed on fifteen players to a side, the . 


score to be decided by touchdowns, but one goal was 
to equal four touchdowns.’’ 
Another interesting point brought out by Mr. 
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Stagg is that in the early days the two captains 
were arbiters of all disputed points. Later, it was 
decided to appoint a judge of play for each team 
with a neutral referee to decide between the judges. 
It is easy to understand the confusion that inevi- 
tably resulted from this arrangement. 

As we start a new year in football, we should not 
be unmindful of the contribution made to the pres- 
ent game by all the men who in the last sixty-three 
years have had something to do with its develop- 
ment and progress. Today the rules are univer- 
sally satisfactory. It is significant that the Football 
Rules Committee last spring made no changes of 
note in the accepted code. It is the hope of this 
writer that it will not be found necessary to make 
many changes in the rules for a number of years. 
In the early days, the men played on hastily and 
poorly constructed grounds with inadequate equip- 
ment. Today, most of the school and college teams 
play their games on turf in enclosed fields. Some 
people have expressed the opinion that college foot- 
ball today is overorganized, but there can be no 
question that the men who play it do so today under 
far better conditions than did their forbears. 

Mr. Stagg’s first year at the University of Chi- 
cago was 1892. He states that the account books 
showed $732.92 taken in for the season, $633.33 paid 
out and thirteen games played. In 1926, the foot- 
ball game receipts, which represented Chicago’s 
share of the income from games played, totaled 
$393,661.43. That year the Army and Navy played 
in Chicago before 111,000 people, and the gate rep- 
resented the sum of $653,000. 


Articles of Faith 


HE ATHLETIC JOURNAL with this issue 

starts its eighteenth year. It is gratifying to 
know that a surprisingly large number of coaches 
have been ATHLETIC JoURNAL subscribers from the 
beginning. One of the most widely known coaches 
remarked recently that he had read every article 
that had appeared in this magazine. It has always 
been our hope that the school and college coaches 
should have a professional magazine comparable to 
the class magazines that serve the interests of the 
men in other ‘professions. Since the names of more 
than ten thousand school and college coaches are 
on our paid subscription list, perhaps we may as- 
sume that to some extent at least this hope has been 
realized. 

The Editor has repeatedly stated his belief that 
our school and college athletics will be as good as 
the men who administer them. He is further of the 
opinion that the coaches as a class measure up with 
the doctors, lawyers, politicians, business men, min- 
isters and school teachers as to reliability, integrity 
and fair dealing. Believing this, he has consistently 
championed the cause of the ‘school and college 
coaches. This does not mean that the evils that now 
and then creep into amateur athletics should be 
glossed over. If, however, there is more good than 
bad in athletics, then the good should be given pro- 
portionate recognition. 

The Editor of this magazine believes in the com- 
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petitive system and in championships both in ath- 
letics and in our free enterprise system. There are 
others who prefer collectivism, supervision and cod- 
dling to individualism, independence and the open 
field and competitive game. Some of these have re- 
cently accused us of favoring competition and cham- 
pionships. We do not deny the charge; we proudly 
admit it. Without competition, the race would stag- 
nate and, in the words of another, ‘‘A state from 
which ambition is banished to leave the citizens free 
from difficulties is a state in which moral vigor de- 
cays and social stagnation as a living tomb swallows 
up the proudest progress of the march of minds.”’ 

Believing in the competitive principle as we do, 
we naturally do not believe that bigness and bad- 
ness are correlative terms. We have repeatedly in- 
sisted that not all little business men are honest and 
all big business men dishonest. Dishonesty appears 
in high places and low places as well, and by the 
same token honesty and fair dealing are to be found 
in high and low places. 

There are some who would have us believe that 
if any big university has a championship football 
team and has taken in half a million dollars at the 
gate that university has prospered at the sacrifice 
of educational and moral principles. We do not be- 
lieve in indicting the successful because they were 
successful. If the winner has won by foul means, 
he should be penalized. He should not be penalized 
because he won. 

Further, we have always contended that in order 
to succeed it is not necessary to make it impossible 
for others to succeed. Society by and through uni- 
versal education gives a boy an opportunity to suc- 
ceed. It does not guarantee him success. The 
coach encourages every boy to go as far as possible 
in athletics. He does not guarantee the lad a place 
on the team. There are some who insist that when 
a child is born into the world he inherits a share of 
the wealth accumulated by others. We contend that 
the child’s parents and society should help the child 
to help himself. If he can run a good race, society 
should see that no one throws obstacles in his way. 


The government is an umpire, but the umpire. 


should not attempt to carry the ball. Neither should 
the umpire be selected with the understanding that 
he will favor one side. 

Finally, as we acknowledge our debt to the men 
who laid the groundwork for our present school and 
college athletic system, so likewise we do not hesi- 
tate to pay tribute to all of those—bankers, indus- 
trialists, workers, business men, farmers and others 
—who builded their lives into the superstructure of 
our country. There are a number of magazines that 
are used as supplementary reading in high school 
classes. Some of these have been banned from the 
school by patriotic American principals and super- 
intendents. One of these recently carried on the 
outside cover a picture of a typical American work- 
ing man. This picture was evidently intended to 
imply that the average laborer has been ground 
down by the ruthless heel of his employer: that the 
American working men are truly, as the communists 
would have us believe, wage slaves. This picture, 
however, is not a true characterization of the aver- 
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age worker in the sporting goods factories of Amer- 
ica, many of whom drive to work in their own auto- 
mobiles and all of whom have electric lights and 
running water in their homes. It is not a true pic- 
ture of the majority of Americans who work in 
other factories. The majority of industrial enter- 
prises in our country are manned by officers who 
arose from the ranks. The Olympic Champions all 
started from scratch. 

Briefly, then, we have tried to enumerate the basic 
principles of the philosophy that we have for seven- 
teen years been advocating in the editorial columns 
of THe ArHtetic JourNAL. We believe that, sub- 
stantially, it is the philosophy of our American 
school and college coaches. Anyway, it is our philos- 
ophy which we are proud to fly at the top of our 
masthead. 


A Code of Ethics 


to following appeared on the editorial page of 

THe ATHLETIC JouRNAL, May, 1922. We thought 
it a good code fifteen years ago and we still think it 
is a code that any athlete might well follow. 

Aw ATHLETIC Conk or Eruics 
As an athlete I am determined: 

To play the game to the limit of my capacities, 
giving to each detail the greatest care and at- 
tention. 
strive to carry more than my own burden, to 
do a little more than my share, not seeking 
help from others. 
correct my faults, be ever eager to learn and 
improve, never seeking to cover up or conceal 
mistakes made. 
earry the fight to the opponents with the spirit 
of ‘‘the Old Guard that dies but never sur- 
renders. ’’ 
be unselfish in endeavor, caring more for the 
satisfaction which comes from doing a thing 
well than for praise. 
glory in fighting against odds like the Lace- 
daemonians who never asked of the enemy 
‘‘How many are there?’’ but ‘‘Where are 
they?’’ 
hate an alibi, knowing that the man who makes 
excuses admits his weakness and has a 
dwarfed soul. | 
rise above obstacles, to fight harder when the 
game is going the other way than when win- 
ning. 
fight with an unconquerable spirit, realizing 
with every act that ‘‘the deed is the measure 
of the man.’’ : 
play according to the letter and the spirit of 
the rules, scorning an unfair advantage over 
an opponent. 
be undismayed by defeat but with a will hard- 
ened by adversity seek to learn the cause of 
the failure. 
be unspoiled by victories, realizing that brave 
men are softened by success rather than by 
defeat. | 
give the best that’s in me to the end that I 
may be a better student, a better citizen, a 
better man. 


To 


To 


To 


To 


To 


To 


To 
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HERE is no open sesame in de- 
veloping a passing attack. The 
coach must work assiduously on it. 
Like the famous touchdown play, it comes 
as the result of careful planning and execu- 
tion. One of the best ways to court an in- 
effectual aerial offense is for the coach 
merely to give his team a number of pass 
plays that bear no relationship to his run- 
ning attack. The pass plays and the 
running plays must be blood kin. Decep- 
tion in the running game is usually ob- 
tained through a cycle of plays that start 
off alike and end up differently. The plays 
in the passing attack should follow the 
same plan. 

Diagrams 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 illustrate 
the build-up of pass plays from running 
plays. 

In Diagram 1, 2 fakes to 3 and gives the 
ball to 4, who carries it to the left outside 
the opposing right tackle. In Diagram 2 
is the pass play built on the running play 
shown in Diagram 1. In the pass play, 2 
fakes to 3 and gives the ball to 4, just as 
in the running play. Then 4 passes to his 
right end, who has crossed over behind the 
line of scrimmage. 

In the running play shown in Diagram 
3, 3 takes the ball from center, drops back, 
fakes to pass, and then runs inside the de- 


Developing the 
Passing Game 


By Dana C. McLendon 
Griffin, Georgia, High School 





A GRADUATE of Presbyterian 
College, Dana C. McLendon has 
coached in the high schools of Beaufort, 
South Carolina, and Griffin, Georgia. 
In his six years at Beaufort, his teams 
lost but five games. In this article, 
Coach McLendon discusses the funda- 
mentals in developing a passing attack. 
In an article published in this magazine 
last October, he explained a single 
wing-back formation practicable for 
high school teams. 





fensive right tackle. The pass play shown 
in Diagram 4 starts like the running play 
in Diagram 3. In the pass play, 3 drops 
back and passes to any one of four possible 
receivers: the right end, left end, 1 or 4. 
Diagrams 5 and 6 illustrate another pair 
of plays. In Diagram 5, 1 fakes to 2 and 
gives the ball to 3, who carries it over 
center. In Diagram 6, 1 fakes to 2 and 
then 1 drops back and passes to an open 
receiver: 3, 4 or one of the ends. 


Throwing the Ball 


Boys with the superlative degree of skill 
of Sammy Baugh or Dixie Howell come 








once in a lifetime to a coach. Coaches 
usually inherit the fair-to-middling tosser 
who must be worked on and prayed over 
unceasingly. The passer should be allowed 
to handle a ball as much as possible. He 
should be drilled in his routine on all types 
of passes with the precision of a West 
Point cadet in executing drill maneuvers. 

In executing the spot pass or the op- 
tional pass, when there is no preliminary 
run or fake, the right-handed passer, after 
receiving the ball from center, takes his 
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THE CONFERENCE 


Two-ply heavy army 
duck. Loose lining. 
Shaped padded tongue. 
Sponge Cushion Heel. 
Duck Cushion Insole. 
Ventilating Eyelets. 
Molded Sole. Posture 
Foundation. 


THE PREP 


Pliable leather uppers. 
Sponge Cushion Heel. 
Cushion suagee. Ven- 
tilatin elets. 
Mold Ph Pos- 
ture Foundation. 


New design, 
shaped, pad- 
ded tongue. 


THE SPEEDSHU 


Flexible Steer - buck 
leather reinforced. 
Sponge Cushion Heel. 
cok Duck Cushion In- 
sole. Lege me 

Eyelets. Speci 
design molded 
sole. Posture 
Foundation. 
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A BASKETBALL PLAYER IS 
ONLY AS Goop AS His FEET! 


HROUGHOUT a game and throughout 

the season, a basketball player must main- 
tain his speed and leg-power to keep winning. 
No wonder so many teams prefer Hood Ath- 
letic Shoes with Posture Foundation! 

Posture Foundation gives your players com- 
plete foot-protection—keepsthemfreshenough 
for a driving finish in a close, hard-fought 
game. This patented* feature actually provides 
“insurance against tired legs, fallen arches, 
and flat feet.” 


HOOD RUBBER CO.,INC., WATERTOWN, MASS. 








ATHLETIC FOOTWEAR 


HOOD RUBBER CO., INC. (A.J -S) 

Watertown, Mass., Athletic Footwear Dept. 

Please send me.......... copies of the 1938-39 Basket- 
ball Hints for my squad. 





DRGs dacsacaves Eo cskcunovas CO .<050dsenaner 
The Name of our Sporting Goods Dealer: 


Pc ciccexcdsnceueteas MMOGs 06 ooceccvecedes - 























How Muscle Tissue 
Behaves Under 
Strenuous Action 
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Cheers at a homer, a 
catch or a throw! 
Players can do good 
work only when every 
muscle is quick to 
respond to the 
instant’s demand. 





After strenuous action, lactic acid 
settles in the muscles, fluids filter in. 
The muscle swells, presses against 
its sheath, feels stiff and painful. 
Absorbine Jr. quickly brings an 
increased supply of blood to the 


overworked muscle. This carries 
away the lactic acid, and brings 
fresh fuel for renewed energy. Use 
for rubdown before and after game. 











And how Absorbine Jr. 
acts to keep muscles 
limber for each game 


What happens inside a man’s 
muscles when he gets into ac- 
tion? What makes muscles go 
sore and stiff after the game— 
unless they are rubbed down? 

The answer to these ques- 
tions are the reasons for 
Absorbine Jr.’s formula. 

Absorbine Jr. has the ability to 
bring the flow of blood directly to 
tired muscles. The blood can then 
carry off the toxic waste matter 
which muscular exercise produces 
in the muscles themselves —the cause 
of all the pain and stiffness. 

Relief is quick. Energy is re- 
stored. Muscles are limber again 
for the next game. 

Use Absorbine Jr. for cuts, 
bruises, sprains. Antiseptic. Cool- 
ing. Used by professionals and 
coaches everywhere. W. F. Young, 


Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE Jr. 
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first step back on his right foot and runs 
backwards for three, five or seven steps, 
depending on the length of the pass. He 
must not take his eye off the field as he 
fits his fingers on the ball. He should 
bring the ball up to a high position to 
eliminate any wind-up in the throw. 

The boy with large hands may confine 
his grip to his finger ends. For the boy 
with average-sized hands, the full-hand 
grip is recommended. This grip is also su- 
perior for a wet ball. The grip is made 
with the palm flat against the ball. The 
fingers are spread well over the laces and 
do not grasp the ball too tightly. The 
ball is held slightly back of its middle. 
The nose of the ball is slightly elevated, 
which results in a soft pass. The pass is 
made from behind the passer’s ear. At 
the time of passing, the player’s weight is 
on the right foot. The passer points the 
toe of the left foot in the direction the ball 
is to go. The ball should also be pointed 
in this direction. The “side-arm” type of 
pass should be discouraged. There should 
be no attempt to impart undue spin to 
the ball by drawing the fingers across it 
too sharply, or a slice, as in golf, may re- 
sult. The arm must have a rhythmic mo- 
tion and must carry a good follow- 
through. Too sharp a snap of the wrist 
causes the ball to be delivered too low. 
After the ball is thrown, the passer should 
step back quickly and extend his arms for- 
ward to ward off rushing linemen. He 
should also have practice in side-stepping 
charging linemen. Unless the passer 
wishes to “hear the birdies sing,” he 
should never leave his feet when deliver- 
ing a@ pass. 

Passing Strategy 


On running plays, the passer should 
make his preliminary moves a replica of 
his maneuvers on an end run or cut-back 
play. If he can pass accurately while 
running at full speed, he should by all 
means utilize this rare talent. If not, he 
should run a few steps, drop back and 
pass. He must be able to do this quickly 
and convincingly. 

The outstanding fault of most passers 
is holding the ball too long. This one 
fault will stop any passing attack. It is 
essential that the passer give the ball to 
the receiver “on the break.” A slight de- 
lay is usually fatal. The fact that he 
must pass “on the break” must be drilled 
into the passer from the first day. Other 
points which must be continually empha- 
sized are the following: 1. Lead receivers 
to the open side. 2. Throw a ball that 
is easy to handle. 3. Conceal intent by 
looking away from the receiver. Look 
down the middle of the field or at a decoy. 
Fakes with the arms, shoulders or eyes are 
valuable aids. 4. Throw long passes well 
down the field with an arc that lets the 
ball settle down on the receiver. 5. Keep 
the passes above the receiver’s shoulders. 
6. Cover up on all passes. 


habits. 





The passer must be watched very close- 
ly to guard against the formation of bad 
One of the best passers I ever 
had was found to be tipping off pass plays 
because he placed quite a bit of weight 
on his hand in a three point stance for 
running plays and barely touched the tips 
of his fingers to the ground for pass plays. 
Much valuable time was used in correct- 
ing this fault. 

After developing a good throw, the 
passer should always throw against a set 
defense; he should never throw just to be 
passing. In this way he learns to time his 
passes to the instant his receivers are 
breaking clear. He must know the posi- 
tion of each man on every play and the 
fakes which the receiver or decoys will 
use. The passer should be given detailed 
instruction in the strong and weak spots 
of all- zone defenses. For instance, it 
would be courting interception to throw 
flat passes against a 6-3-2 defense. It is 
a good policy to flood a zone with several 
receivers. Sharp fast-breaking and criss- 
crossing work well against a man-to-man 
defense. The passer and receivers should 
be taught to detect quickly the style of 
pass defense the opponents employ. Op- 
ponents will probably drop back an end, 
guard or other lineman. Knowledge of 
the height, speed and pass defense ability 
of opponents should be noticed and used. 
These things must actually be drilled on 
in practice. No coach has the right to ex- 
pect his team to do in a game what it has 
not thoroughly experienced in practice. 


Work of the Receivers 


Receivers must be cautioned never to 
change their stance on pass plays. A team 
that detects this fault in a receiver will 
have an overwhelming advantage in shift- 
ing its defense to stop a running or pass- 
ing attack. In some instances, what actu- 
ally amounts to an eight or nine man line 
may be employed against this team’s run- 
ning plays. 

A receiver should be drilled to come out 
low and fast, and not to raise his body 
until he has crossed the line of scrimmage. 
In many cases, he may fake a block at 
an opponent before going out. If the 
tackle attempts to hold him, he must 
knock the tackle’s hands away or pivot 
and slip out. He may often slip between 
the tackle and the guard if he is cutting 
to the opposite side of the field. Some 
ends are successful in faking a block, drop- 
ping to all fours and, after scrambling 
across the line of scrimmage, rising up 
and breaking down the field. Split ends 
find it easier to get away from holding 
defensive linemen than do ends who are 
playing close to their tackles. 

The receiver may be taught a number of 
methods to get free from defenders. He 
should break at sharp angles; never run 
in circles. He must know the value of 
faking with his head, shoulders, eyes and 
body and use these stunts for all they are 
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ARY IN DESIGN: 
REVOLUTION NEW IN CONSTRUCTION! 


PERFECT IN PERFORMANCE! 


———- who’s seen the new “Last- 
Bilt” basketball agrees on one thing: 
It’s the greatest improvement in ball 
construction the game has ever known! 


And they’re right. For the “Last-Bilt” 
is so revolutionary, so different, that it 
relegates the ordinary basketball into a 
class with grandfather’s shaving mug. 


Controlled Uniformity 


In the first place, its entirely new 
method of construction gives every 
“Last-Bilt” ball controlled size, weight, 
and shape. Each and every ball is made 
ona form or “last” and comes from that 
“last” to standardized measurements 
andrebound. Therecan be no variation! 


And it will outwear the old-style 
ball two to one! Why? Because it’s 
absolutely free, inside and out, from 
stitches, seams, welts and laces. Proper 
performance is given with minimum in- 
ternal pressure...wear is evenly dis- 
tributed... flightand rebound are always 
accurate...and the ball always keeps 
its original shape and size. 





Moreover, the bladder is actually part 
of the ball—free from friction and chafe. 


Accurate Rebound and Flight 


The old-style ball, with its “dead” 
spots and erratic action, handicapped 
the skill of even the best players. But 
the “Last-Bilt”— perfectly balanced, 
absolutely true and round — shows up 
any player’s technique to the best ad- 


vantage. 
Ask your Spalding dealer or repre- 
sentative about the new Spalding Top- 
COACHES ead Flite Official Basketball, which gives 
it’s the game’s greatest forward stride! you all of the amazing “Last-Bilt” fea- 


tures PLUS Spalding’s “know-how” in 
the manufacture of quality basketballs. 


Mb’ Mralding +l to. 


SPALDING ALSO OFFERS “LAST-BILT” CONSTRUCTION IN SOCCER AND VOLLEY BALLS 
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McGRAW- [ens 
HILL Pico 
BOOKS Ff, 
for 10 days 





on approval 


1. Bierman's 
WINNING FOOTBALL 


Psychology, Strategy, and Technique. By B. 
W. “Bernie” Bierman, Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation and Head Football Coach, University of 
Minnesota. With the collaboration of Frank 
Mayer. Describes and illustrates the author’s 
methods of teaching blocking, passing, kicking, 
training, plans of battle, etc. Stresses the strategy 
and technique of creating successful offensive and 
defensive plays. Includes a detailed schedule for 
an entire season’s practice. 


2. Allen's 
BETTER BASKETBALL $4.00 


Technique, Tactics, and Tales. By Forrest C. 
Allen, Head Basketball Coach, Director of Physi- 
cal Education Division and Intercollegiate Ath- 
letics, University of Kansas. Includes not only a 
comprehensive analysis of plays, with diagrams and 
photographs, but much new material on defensive 
and offensive tactics, training, practice, rules, treat- 
ment of injuries, etc. Includes a number of inci- 
dents out of the author’s experience, dealing with 
winning games. 


3. Little's 


HOW TO WATCH 
FOOTBALL $2.50 
The Spectator’s Guide. The reader watches a 
typical college football game with Lou Little, who 
explains as the game progresses the significance of 
the various plays, rulings, stratagems. Includes 


brief outline of his own team-building methods. 


4. Jones and Brown's 
SWINGING INTO GOLF $2.00 


Jones says, “The swing’s the thing—get that 
right and you can forget everything else!” His 
method—his one simple principle for producing a 
free, natural swing—is fully explained in text and 
diagram in this book. 


5. Crisler and Wieman's 
PRACTICAL FOOTBALL $3.00 


6. Skillman's 
SQUASH RACQUETS $2.50 


SEND THIS ON-APPROVAL COUPON 


T MeGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
Send me the books encircled below, for 10 days’ 
examination on approval. In 10 days I will pay for 
the books, plus a few cents postage, or return them 
postpaid. a paid on orders accompanied by 


$2.50 


GRIF GD BORO cccccccccccccccccevcccsccsoscesece 


PRI. kc beceeccedcccceccctocccess coesoceeecese 


Z 
» 
5 


IEE cccndddnnecssccgncencoesecececes AJ-9-37 
. sent on approval in U. 8. and Canada only.) 
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worth. The receiver should keep the de- 
fensive backs constantly at sea. When 
he has them playing for him one way, he 
should choose an opposite course or 
maneuver. 

Some methods by which pass receivers 
may get clear are as follows: 1. Out run 
the defense. 2. Crisscross with other re- 
ceivers. For instance an end and back 
may cross. 3. Use a delayed run. 4. Run 
into territory from which a decoy has 
lured a defender. 5. Look over one shoul- 
der and take a pass over the other. 6. 
Use a change of pace. Short, dancing 
steps give the impression of traveling at 
full speed. 7. Use a tandem run. Two 
men go out together and break in different 
directions. 8. Use a diagonal run. This 
is a good stunt for decoys to use to pull 
defenders in or out. 9. Use a change of 
direction. This is no doubt the most suc- 
cessful and important maneuver that has 
been devised to get receivers clear. 

Some of the change of direction ma- 
neuvers are shown in Diagram 7: (a) The 
receiver goes out several paces, turns and 
takes a pass. (b) The receiver uses a 
stop and turn and then breaks off in a 
new direction. (c) The receiver uses a 
stop and turn and then pivots back to 
the original direction to receive a long 
pass. This maneuver is effective against 
a halfback who comes up to play the re- 
ceiver closely. (d) The receiver quick- 
breaks to the left or right. The head, 
shoulder and foot fake may be effectively 
combined with this stunt; or the receiver 
may continue in the direction of the fake. 
(e) The passer fakes a pass when the re- 
ceiver is at x, but does not throw until he 
is at y. (f) The receiver uses a change of 
pace and direction; a dog trot followed by 
a fast break. (g) The receivers fake to 
cross but maneuver as shown. (h) An 
end screens the defensive backer-up—the 
fullback or center. 

It is imperative that the passer and the 
receiver know exactly what maneuver will 
be executed. Timing is essential, and long 
drills are necessary to perfect it. 

A word should be added about the im- 
portant part played by the decoys. The 
decoys should be cautioned not to loaf. 
They should always go out at top speed. 
It is a good plan to have the passer throw 
often to the decoy when he is not expect- 
ing it to keep this potential receiver alert. 
A decoy must be a good actor. He must 
go close to the defender to pull him over; 
go up to him and break. To get the aver- 
age boy to function efficiently as a decoy, 
the coach must introduce a competitive 
element between him and the defender. It 
is very important that the receiver always 
report to the passer when he is getting 
clear. This may mean a touchdown. 

A receiver must be able to catch passes 
in his hands at full run. The end who 
cannot catch “cockle burs with wool mit- 
tens” should be shifted to another posi- 
tion. The receiver must keep his eyes on 


the ball from the time it leaves the 
passer’s hand. Concentration on the ball 
is as important in pass receiving as In 


golf. The receiver’s fingers, wrists and 


arms must be flexible and give with the 
impact of the ball. The hands should be 
well extended, with the palms toward the 
ball and the fingers well spread. The 
arms and elbows should be close together. 
The receiver should run with his body re- 
laxed to increase body control. On long 
passes, he should not run with his arms 
extended, since this reduces his speed. An 
intelligent receiver can make many poorly 
thrown passes look good. 


—___. 
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MAKE YOUR PLAYS CLICK WITH 


The New Wilson Indestructo “Last Bilt” 
The Basketball built 


over a perfect 
spherical 


form 











@ From tip off to final 
whistle, you'll find the 
action of this ball 
amazingly superior. 
Every Indestructo 
Basketball is perfectly round—perfectly uniform in size, 
weight and balance—because each one is molded over a 
spherical form or “last.” Bladder and cover bound to- 
gether in an inseparable unit... nota stitch, seam, lace or 
other foreign influence to interfere with accurate flight 
and true rebound from the backboard or floor. The 
selected cowhide pebble grain cover wears uniformly, 
retaining perfect “finger feel.” Give your coaching skill-a 
break by adopting this great ball for 1937. 


Men mentioned are retained on Wilson's Advisory Staff 


Mt pays lo play” 
Wilbon 
SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., Chicago, New York and Other Leading Cities 
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Early Season Basketball Hints 


HE basketball season will soon be 

with us again, and, as the opening 

week draws nearer, every coach 
will be planning his season’s campaign. 
New coaches are entering upon their first 
assignment and some coaches of varying 
years of experience are accepting new 
tasks. Other coaches are continuing their 
activities among familiar faces and envi- 
ronment. Coaches in all groups will make 
mistakes of some nature during the sea- 
son. What we all are striving to do is to 
make as few mistakes as possible. 

One way to eliminate a great number of 
errors is to organize the season’s work in 
a systematic manner, making sure the 
proper emphasis is placed upon the phases 
of the game that will bring greatest bene- 
fits to the team. It is a common error for 
beginning coaches to jump into compli- 
cated team plays too soon at the sacrifice 
of attention to the development of funda- 
mentals. 


Importance of Fundamentals 


The mention of the word fundamentals 
in any sport will start a train of thought 
which varies with each individual. Stu- 
dents in a course for coaches were asked 
recently to list what they thought were 
the fundamentals of the game of basket- 
ball. The variety of answers showed a 
lack of general understanding as to what 
constitutes the fundamental parts of the 
game that should demand the attention of 
the coach. 

A general analysis of the fundamentals 
of a sport should be a great aid to the 
coach in making his plans for daily prac- 
tice and enable him to stress each funda- 
mental at the right time and place in his 
program in order to achieve the best re- 
sults. If thoughtful consideration is given 
to the fundamentals of the game and a 
carefully planned program of instruction 
conscientiously followed to insure a tech- 
nique of execution that will be adapted to 
the coach’s style of play, mistakes will be 
reduced to a minimum. 


Analyzing the Game 


The following outline suggests one way 
to analyze the game of basketball and to 
divide it into its fundamental parts: 

A. Fundamentals of the Ball. 

1. Catching, passing, “English.” 

2. Dribbling—low, high. 

3. Feinting and bluffing. 

4. Protecting the ball after pivot, 
dribble, ete. 

5. Recovering the ball off the back- 
board. 

6. Tapping the ball at center and 
held ball jumping. 


By W. H. Browne 
University of Nebraska 





T= is the first of a series of 
articles on basketball by W. H. 
Browne, since 1932 Head Basketball 
Coach at the University of Nebraska. 
Other articles will be published in suc- 
ceeding issues. After graduating from 
Morton High School, Richmond, Indi- 
ana, Browne attended Earlham Col- 
lege, Wisconsin State Teachers College 
at LaCrosse and the Normal College 
of the American Gymnasium Union at 
Indianapolis, Indiana. He holds the 
degree of Master of Arts from the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. He coached in 
Indiana and Nebraska high schools 
previous to joining the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska in 1930. 





7. Free throwing. 
8. Shooting—one and two hands. 
B. Fundamentals of the Body. 


1. Condition—co-ordination—stam- 


ina. 
. Starting and stopping. 
. Reversing and cutting. 
. Pivoting and turning (footwork). 
. Feinting and bluffing. 
. Center and held ball jumping. 
. Recovering rebounds (timing). 
. Stance and sliding. 
. Screening. 
10. Guarding or defensive play. 
C. Fundamentals of Team Play. 
1. Center jump play (offensive and 
defensive). 
a. When controlling the tip. 
b. When losing the tip. 
2. Held ball play (offensive and de- 
fensive). 
a. Offensive area of court. 
b. Defensive area of court. 


Oo CONT SD CrP CO tO 





W. H. Browne 


3. Free throwing (offensive and de- 
fensive). 
a. Opponents throwing. 
b. Own team throwing. 
4. Out-of-bounds play (set plays 
from floor positions) . 
a. Offensive. 
b. Defensive. 
. The use of the fast-break. 
. Defense for the fast-break. 
. Offense after the defense is set. 
a. Against man-to-man defense. 
b. Against zone defense. 
c. Against combination defense. 
8. Defense used by own team. 
a. Man-for-man. 
b. Zone. 
ec. Combination. 
D. Fundamentals of Strategy. 
1. First half play—attack and de- 
fense. 
2. Use of intermission between 
halves. 
3. Second half play—attack and de- 
fense. 
4. Last three to five minutes of the 
game. 
a. When ahead in the score. 
b. When behind in the score. 
5. Substituting. 
E. Fundamental Rules—Understanding 
and Application. 


Practice Schedule 


The most important element in the de- 
velopment of team play is the daily prac- 
tice schedule. It is during the daily pro- 
gram that the players should be taught 
the finer points of the game along with the 
fundamentals, and at the same time de- 
velop the stamina and endurance that will 
enable them to stand the strain of a full 
game. For this reason the daily practice 
schedule should be well planned and a 
record kept of the time given to each phase 
of the game in order that a balance may 
be maintained between the offensive and 
defensive fundamentals. This daily prac- 
tice should contain just enough work to 
condition the players. Care should be 
taken not to use up more of each player’s 
energy in one day than he will be able to 
replace before the next practice period. 
Each boy has just so much vitality to ex- 
pend, and, if the work is continued be- 
yond the point of fatigue, the energy is 
drawn from his surplus supply; staleness 
and loss of efficiency will result if this en- 
ergy is not replaced. The daily practice 
should be so arranged that every day’s 
work leads up to some definite phase of 
team play that fits into actual game con- 
ditions. Only by this method can each 

(Continued on page 32) 
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To keep MUSCLES LIMBER 
W. F. Young, Inc., , 
Mass. Please tell me how 

ine Jr, can be used most efficiently 
in the training room. 








OZITE Filled Gym Mats 
American Hair & Felt Co., Mer- 


_ chandise Mert, Chicago, Ill. ‘Please 
send r illustrated folder on 
Orzite Felt and the name of 


your nearest dealer. 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE for Athletic 
Injuries! 

Cais: ‘167 
Varick St. New York, | . Y. Please 
send sa of logistine. 
aaa Athlete's Foot with ALTA- 
C. B. Delge Co. W , Conn. 
Please send your J-97 on 


foot tub service deal, 








TICKETS for Athletic Events 

Arcus Ticket Co., 348 N. Ashland 
Ave., Chicago, Ill, Please send 
prices of your tickets for athletic 


events. Specifications and quan- 
tity desired are as follows: 


“Wheaties FOR ENERGY 





ilustrated FOOTBALL RULE 
BOOK 


Athletic Journal Publishing Co.. 
6858 Glenwood Ave., Chicago, i. 
pies of 
Swaffield and McCoy's Rule Book. 
Check is inclosed. (Prices on 
page 56.) 


FOOTBALLS and BASKETBALLS 
J. A. Dubow Mfg. Co. 1907-13 
Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, il. 
Please send me your Fall and Win- 
ter catalogue. 





General Mills, Inc., Mi is, 
Minn. Please tell me how - 
ies fit into the training diet. 








AUTOPOINT 

The Better Pencil 
Autopoint Co., Dept. AJ-9, 180! 
Foster Ave., Chicago, ill, Please 
send me detailed a re- 
garding your plan for student 
representatives. 


FOOTBALL DUMMIES of all 
kinds 

Marty Gilman, Gilman, Conn. 

Please send me information on the 

type of dummy checked: [] Min- 

nesota; i Magic Man; [] Come- 

back; Poser. oh O Popback. 





Official FOOTBALL No. X5L 
The P. Goldsmith Sons, Inc., John 
& Findlay Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please send me your new fall and 
winter sports catalogue. 








BASK-O-LITE BASKETBALL 
GOALS 


The Bask-O-Lite Co., New Albany, 
Ind. Please mail literature about 
Bask-O-Lite Basketball Goals. 


EQUIPMENT for ALL SPORTS 
Great Western Athletic Goods 
Co., 3601 W. Arthington St., Chi- 
cago. Please send me your ‘latest 
catalogue. 








FILMO CAMERAS AND PRO- 
SECTORS! 


Bell and tiowell Company, 1809 
Lerchmont Ave., Chicago. Please 
send me, without obligation (] 
Filmo camera booklet (] Filmo 16 

mm projector booklet [] New 
booklet: “Coaching with Filmo 
Motion Pictures.” 


The E. Z. Line DRY MARKER 
H. & R. Mfg. Co. 3421 Mentone 
Ave., Palms Sta., Los Angeles, 

—— Please case me Tonge poe 
information on and price your 
[} €. Z. Line Dry Marker, (] larger 
markers, (] smaller markers. 








ATHLETIC SUPPORTERS 
Bike Web. Mfg. Co., 41 West 25th 
3 age coogi aii Please Str 
neare 
deter handling Bike Web Athletic 
Supporters. 


A BASKETBALL Seg Wer: Is Only 
as Good as His 

Hood Rubber Co., haagi: Foot- 

wear Dept. AJ-S, Watertown, 

Mass. Please send me..... series 

of the 1938-1939 Baskefball Hints. 








Snyder SHOULDER GUARD 
Chésterman & Streeter, Inc., 1205 
Walnut St. Philadelphia, Penn. 
Please send information regarding 
your. Guard. 


Satin for BASKETBALL 
FORMS 


UNI 
Kahnfast — 444 Fourth ~~ 
New York, N. ¥. Please send me 


information about your satins for 
basketball uniforms. ; 








CHAIN LINK FENCES for 
Athletic Fields 


pate ag nay Corp., Kokomo, 
Indiana, Please send wa new 


KANGAROO LEATHER! 


Ask your dealer to ie oe Kan- 
sare leather Kangaroo 


fecthone rig yo 
ee 
















able and the 

ship teams! 

SIX-MAN FOOTBALL Book oi 
Supt. A. W. Larson, Sykeston 





















Busy Coaches 
Welcome These 


Coupons! 


Samples, Catalogues an: 


Information Books on 


the Latest Develop 


ments in Equipme nt 


Help the Busy Coa 
to Keep Abreast—. 


Ahead—of the Times 


Write your name 
and title on schoo! 
letterhead, atiach 
coupon and mail 


it to the address 
on the coupon. 
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The Latest 
in Athletic 
Equipment 


Manufacturers 
now have ready 
their new lines of 
fall athletic 
equipment 

Check upon your 
needs for fall. 
Clip the item 
that interests 
you, attach it to 
your letterhead 
and mail it with 
your name to the 
address on the 

coupon 
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COACH-AID for FOOTBALL 
Marr-Orr Co., 700! N. Clark Std 
Chicago, Ill. Please send me if-- 
formation and prices on Copehes 
Aid, the new dummy which ines 
dividually serves three purposess 


blocking and tackling in football? 


and boxing in the gym. 





GYM TOWELS with Special | 


School Stripes 
Theodore Mayer & Co., 323°8%, 


Franklin — St., hicago.  Pleaséa: 


send me information about your? 
towels. 


“GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 


Medart Mfg. Co., 3542 DeKalb 
St., St. Louis, Mo. Please send= 





your catalogues as checked: [Jet 


Gymnasium Apperatus Catal 
G-3, | Basketball Backstops t- 
alogue BB-i, () Telescopic Gym a 
Seats Catalogue GS-i, LJ)’ Pook 
EQUIPMENT Catalogue WS-I. 





“GYM FLOOR FINISH 


Midland Chemical Laboratories, 
Dubuque, lowa. Please tell ‘me 


what Gymloh will do for my gymmg, ! 


nasium floor? 





GYM and WRESTLING MATS 
National Sports Equipment Co, 
360 Marquette St., Fond dy Lae,> 
Wis. Please send me prices oF 
your gym and wrestling mats, 





Money-saving ATHLETIC SOCKS 
Nelson Knitting Co. Rockford, til, 


athletic locke: and the name of 
your nearest dealer. 





PROTECTION for Football Players” 
O'Shea Knitting Mills, 2414 Me 


Sacramento Ave., Chicago. Please me 
send information regarding your] 


shoulder and blocking pads. 





Wilton's FOOTBALL BOOK 
Oxford Printing Co., Oxford, Ohio, 
Please send me price of Frank-S, 
Wilton's “Possibilities in Coaching 
Football." 





BADMINTON Is Going Strong 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Badmin= | 


ton Division, Jeanette, Pa. Send 
me name of nearest dealer. han- 
dling Pennsylvania shuttles! 





LATERAL PASS BOOK 


Joe Pipal, Occidental College, | | 


los Angeles, Calif. ‘Enel 


please find. . fot... te ye, | 


copies of * ‘Loteral Pass Technique 
and Strategy’ at $2.50 a copy, 





Make QUAKER OATS Your - 


Training Breakfast. |+ provides’en-# 


abundance of Vitamine 8 to brace: | 


up nerves, digestion and — 1, 


tite. The Quaker Oats Co,, 
cago, Ill. 





FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT 


Rawlings Mfg. Co., St. Louis; Mo. 
Please send me your new fall cate 
alogue. 





NEW BASKETBALL 
A. J. Reach, Wright & Ditson; 
New York, N.Y. Pleaie tell me. 


name of nearest dealer handling 
your Sta-Tru Official Basketball 


zg oes, 





Prepare Now for the BASKETBALL, 

Season! 
John T. Riddell, Inc. 1259-63" N. 
Wood St., Chicago. Please 
me information about the Ri 


new seamless and laceless BAS# 


KETBALL and the 56 shoe. 













































































ATHLETIC 
HEADQUARTERS 


IN CHICAGO 

























Occupying practically 
an entire square block, 
rising 25 stories high, 
and providing 1700 
guest rooms, Hotel 
Sherman is the most 









fentiy located. hotel in g =>; 1700 ROOMS 
Chicago. i © Z i 1700 BATHS 
oF a from on 


HUTT 
INU 


XA VSNNAT AAA 


AQHNS WERT 


® Ideal headquarters for your teams, whenever they come to Chicago. 


® Exceptionally comfortable beds with extra long sizes specially for 
big men. 


® Special ‘‘training menus”’ gladly arranged. 
® Convenient to all transportation and places of amusement. 


® Home of the College Inn, featuring, always, a nationally famous 
orchestra. 








CLARK » LAKE » RANDOLPH AND LA SALLE _ STREETS 


CHICAGO 
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STERNAMAN SHOES 


The result of a quarter century of ex- 
—- ge 3 “Dutch” Sterna- 
_formerly with the Universit f 
Illinois and the Chicago ovmeng poate 










Sternaman Foot- 
ball Shoe with 
Sternaman Long 
Game Cleats, Per- 
manent Model. 





Canvas Uppers 
With Permanent Cleats 


$3.40 a pair in team lots of 12. 
$3.65 a pair. 
With Detachable Cleats 


$3.90 a pair in team lots of 12. 
$4.15 a pair. 





All Leather Shoes 
With Permanent Cleats 
$5.50 a pair in team lots of 12. 
$5.75 a pair. 

With Detachable Cleats 


$6.00 a pair in team lots of 12. 
$6.25 a pair. 





STERNAMAN CLEATS 


Fast—Safe—Economical. 
tached to any strong shoes. 
six-man football. 


Can be at- 
Ideal for 


(Left) De- 
tachable 
Style Stern- 
aman Cleat. 
Top View. 





(Right) Perma- 
nent Style 
Sternaman 
Cleat. Top 
View. No Metal 
Core in Either 
Model. 





Permanent Style Cleats 


nn i cet ceas scene $0.49 
Bett GE BED CF Gate) .cccccccccces 3.50 
Detachable Style Cleats 
ES aaa eee $0.64 
Box of 100 (7 sets)............. 4.55 


Both Permanent and Detachable Style 
Cleats made in six models: Softball, Soc- 
cer, Short Game, em nog Long Game, 
and Mud. The Regular Model Cleat is 
most popular. Order from thisad. Sam- 
ples sent to recognized coaches on request. 


Edward C. (“Dutch”) 
Sternaman 
2656 Diversey Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
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Early Season Basketball Hints 


(Continued from page 26) 


player be successfully taught the more 
difficult and the finer co-ordinations in- 
volved in team play. 

A lengthy discussion of training and 
conditioning would be out of place in these 
early season hints. However, there are a 
few points that are of sufficient importance 
to justify their being mentioned and dis- 
cussed. Unless these points are empha- 
sized, they will cause considerable worry 
to a coach of young players. 

Basketball requires quick starting and 
stopping, and the chances of sore feet are 
great. Instruction should be given the 
boys in regard to trimming the toe nails 
to prevent ingrown nails; methods of 
toughening the skin to stand the strain 
placed upon the feet by rubber soled shoes, 
friction and perspiration; how to guard 
against blisters and, once they appear, 
how to treat them; how to prevent ath- 
lete’s foot and how to treat it; how to 
bathe, and the importance of careful dry- 


ing to prevent colds and other complica- 
tions. 

Setting-up exercises can play an im- 
portant part in basketball as well as in 
other sports. These exercises should be 
adapted to the sport and made easy for 
each boy to learn. He should be encour- 
aged to practice them daily on his own ini- 
tiative. The coach should explain to the 
boys why these exercises are important 
and what they are for; then a ready re- 
sponse will be secured. These exercises 
should have for their purpose a thorough 
stretching of all muscles and ligaments. 
They should be an aid in keeping the 
spine supple and the body loose and agile. 


- “An ounce of prevention is worth a pound 


of cure” is a good motto to follow. 

Before any boy is accepted upon the 
squad and allowed to start the rigors of 
training, he should have the stamp of ap- 
proval placed upon his general physical 
condition by a physician. 





Ultra-Violet Rays in 
the Training Room 


By W. A. Alexander 
Georgia School of Technology 





A* Georgia School of Technology, 
W. A. Alexander is Director of 
Athletics as well as Head Football 
Coach. Since graduating from Georgia 
Tech in 1912, he has turned out many 
strong football teams. He was Presi- 
dent of the American Football Coaches 
Association in 1930 and has served 
this organization in many important 
capacities. 





more importance in an athletic 
training room than the treatment of 
injuries or sickness. When an athlete is 
injured or sick, he is of no value to the 
team. No matter if he is back on the 
squad in a few days, a definite loss has 
occurred, both as to the individual ability 
of the athlete and to team progress. 
Proper light, heat, bathing and taping 
facilities should be installed in every ath- 
letic plant. The sun lamp or ultra-violet 
ray lamp has come in for much discussion 
in the past few years. Everyone knows 
that the ultra-violet rays of the sun have 


Pare impor treatment is of far 








es a, ‘ 
ie ; 
) Pits 
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W. A. Alexander 


a definite value in the scheme of our 
health, but to what extent the manufac- 
tured ultra-violet rays should be used is 
still a debatable problem. In 1933, Geor- 
gia Tech put in a carbon arc lamp as a 
definite part cf the training room equip- 
ment, and careful records were kept dur- 
ing that footbail season to determine its 
efficiency. It was definitely established 
that the lamp served many useful pur- 
poses and in consequence it is still in op- 
eration at Georgia Tech. Members of the 
1933 varsity squad were required to take 
from five minutes at the start of the sea- 
son to twelve minutes toward the end of 
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EWS about the new “Last-Bilt” basketball is traveling 


fast. But you'll have to SEE this revolutionary new 
ball to realize what a sensation it’s going to be this season! 

You’ve heard how “Last-Bilt” construction—on a rigid, 
spherical form or“last”— insures every ball being absolutely 
round, with scientific control of size, shape and weight. 

You’ve heard how the “Last-Bilt” ball requires less air 
pressure— how it will outwear the old-style ball 2 to 1— 
how even its bladder is united to the inner wall, giving 
the game a truly seamless “one-piece” basketball! 

It’s the type of construction that really does justice to 
the technique and skill of the player—for it rebounds with 
exactly the same action, regardless of point of impact—and 
relieves the player of the mental hazards induced by the 
variable rebound and general inaccurate performance of 


the ordinary ball. 


See the New REACH “Last-Bilt” 
Official STA-TRU Basketball! 


The Reach version of “Last-Bilt” construction offers you 
ALL the playing features you’ve rightly been led to ex- 


AT LAST...THE PERFECT BASKETBALL 


Lat fill 


A NEW BALL WITH A REVOLUTIONARY NEW CONSTRUCTION 








pectin this new-type ball — AND the quality features and 
workmanship you’ve come to expect in every ball made by 
Reach. When you see the Reach “Last-Bilt” STA-TRU 
Basketball, you’ll say it’s a honey! 





Reach features LAST- BILT 
| construction in Basket, Soccer 


and Volley Balls. 











A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON 
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PENNSYLVANIA 








Write for details and prices on the 
famous Blue Goose Shuttle. Complete 
set of official rules and court diagrams 
free upon request. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. 


of AMERICA, Inc. Jeannette, Penna. 











For the Student of Football 
New Football Book 


POSSIBILITIES IN 
COACHING FOOTBALL 


By FRANK STARR WILTON, Jr. 
Head Football and Baseball Coach 
Miami University 


Write for price and particulars 


OXFORD PRINTING COMPANY 
Oxford, Ohio 











FLOWERS FOR THE 
SCHOOL YARD 


A SENSATIONAL BARGAIN in 
BULBS! To increase the number of 
our customers by 25,000, we will send 
you FREE a nice collection of 365 
Spring and Summer flowering Bulbs: 
HYACINTHS, TULIPS, NARCISSI, 
CROCUS, IRIS, ANEMONES, etc., all 
varieties separately packed and 
named. Send us for postage, packing, 
etc., a one dollar treasury note by 
registered letter, and mention your 
name and full address in block letters. 
Six collections together with six ad- 
dresses only 5 dollars. Please do not 
send coins or stamps, and mention the 
name of this paper. Dispatch carriage 
paid all over the world without in- 
crease in price. FRANK VAN BORS- 
SELEN, Bulb Grower, HEEMSTEDE, 
Holland, Europe. 








the season in the solarium. They took 
this exposure before practice. In certain 
cases, additional time was required on the 
advise of the team physician. 


Beneficial Effects 


The following beneficial effects were 
noted and ascribed to the use of the car- 
bon lamp. 

First: The skin of all players was in 
excellent condition throughout the season. 
Rash of different kinds vanished, and a 
marked improvement in several bad cases 
of athlete’s foot was noted after a few 
treatments under the lamp. 

Second: No bad colds, sore throats or 
sinus trouble occurred in this squad of 
forty men. Since these troubles had been 
a source of worry in previous years, it was 
concluded that the lamp had something to 
do with this record. In later years, Geor- 
gia Tech squads have been bothered with 
a few isolated colds, but nothing like the 
number prior to the installation of the 
lamp. 

Third: The 1933 squad was one of our 
very best squads in point of general con- 
dition and lasting quality. .This squad 





played one of the hardest ten game sched- 
ules in America and in every game was 
in good condition through the fourth 
quarter. This squad did not have a let- 
down or bad game during the year. That, 
of course, speaks volumes for the nervous 
energy of the players during the season. 
While the lamp by no means could be the 
sole factor in this general health condition, 
we reached the conclusion that it had 
much to do with it, as practically the same 
men in 1932 did not function nearly so 
well in this respect. 

Fourth: The lamp had a tonic effect 
on cuts and abrasions and on patients re- 
covering from illness of any kind. This 
was determined during the year by the 
school physician who used the lamp on 
many students who had been ill. 

Since 1933, no figures or records have 
been kept since we determined in that 
year that the ultra-violet ray lamp was 
standard training room equipment in both 
preventive and other treatments. We 
think that light exercise, bathing, ultra- 
violet rays and two or three hours of rest 
constitute a very effective treatment for 
any athlete about to enter a hard contest. 





“Razzle-Dazzle” Football 


(Continued from page 11) 


don’t consider it dangerous to throw the 
ball from any position on the field. 


Pass Defense 


Many types of defense are employed in 
the Southwest. You have heard of a four- 
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man line, a five-man line, a six-man line 
and a seven-man line. Down there, 
coaches use anything from a seven- to a 
four-man line. I shall give you an idea of 
how the five-man line is worked. 

There are different types of the five- 
man line. We might say there are two 
different types. In Diagram 2, we have a 
punt formation. The defensive team has 
a seven-man line. This team plays the 
ends on the line of scrimmage, and their 
first move is to drop back to cover the flat 
zones. The formation is then a five-man 
line. (See Diagram 3.) However, before 
the ball is snapped, the ends are on the 
line. Other teams set up players in a 
5-3-2-1 position and start off just as the 
team comes out of the huddle, or as the 
team shifts. (See Diagram 4.) The cen- 
ter is in the line and he drops out to fol- 
low the play, if it is a run, or to cover, if 
it is a pass. 





HB 
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METALEX 
EXPONENTIAL 
HORNS 





@ Steel for Wear 
@ “Ex’’ for Objectionable Resonances 


These efficient exponential horns should not 
be confused with the so-called parabolic units. 
» Spun from steel and coated with the ma- 
terial ‘‘Ex’’ which eliminates all objectionable 
resonances, they give the finest type of repro- 
duction and almost unlimited wear. Stocked 
in 3 different sizes. 

Write for literature on these horn innovations 
and name of our nearest distributor. 


Wright-DeCoster Distributors are 
always anxious to cooperate. 


WRIGHT- De COSTER, Inc. 


2243 UNIVERSITY AVE., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
68 . Si & Son Co., New York. 
asset nag ey Fy “‘Simontrice”’ 
Canadian Representatives: 
Wm. F. Kelly Co.. 1207 Bay S&t., T 





+ Toronto, Ont. 
Taylor & Pearson, Ltd., Edmonton, Alberta 

































KEEP LEATHER 
IN THE PINK 


SNOW-PROOF, ‘‘Leather’s Best 
Friend,” keeps leather sportwear 
in the pink of condition. Preserves 
leather coats, boxing gloves and 
shoes from sweat or mildew . . . 
softens and waterproofs hunting 
boots, helmets, saddles, footballs, 
shoulder pads, racquets, golf bags 
—anything leather. Gives new life 
to hard, dried up equipment . . . 
replaces the natural oils. Odorless, 
colorless, not sticky. Doesn't soil 
clothing. Satisfaction or your 
money back. Sold only in Bismark 
Brown cans, 334 oz. 25c, 1 lb. 75c, 
5 lb. $3. At sporting goods, shoe 
or hardware dealers. 


THE SNOW-PROOF COMPANY 
Middletown, N. Y. 
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To cover on passes, tackles and guards 
rush the passer as hard as they can. The 
ends drop back and use either the zone de- 
fense or a combination of the zone and the 
man-for-man. I don’t believe there is a 
team in the Southwest that uses a strictly 
man-for-man defense; most teams use a 
combination of the man-for-man and the 
zone, each man playing his own territory, 
or taking a man who might come into that 
territory. The ends drop back and cover 
the zones, the halfbacks cover deep, the 
fullback drops back over the middle and 
the center drops back short over the 
middle. 

Some teams employ another five-man 
line (they call it a five-man line) in which 
they keep all six original men on the line 
of scrimmage, and perhaps pull a guard 
out and drop him back over the middle. 
They either have the guard dropping back 
over the middle, or have him dropping out 
and trying to cover the flat zone. We say 
“trying to cover the flat zone” because I 
don’t think a guard can cover it. At 
least, I haven’t found any who could. 
Most teams don’t throw the ball into the 
flat territory very much. 

With reference to a four-man line (I 
have shown this in Diagram 5 against the 
standard punt formation), I may say that 
most teams start out with a 6-2-2-1 for- 
mation. Then they may have an end drop 
back over in the flat, and a guard drop 
out over the middle. (See Diagram 5.) 

Some teams in the Southwest may have 
five different defenses during one game. 
In fact, they cross themselves up many 
times on defense as well as on offense. 


Protection for the Passer 


There is one other important subject I 
want to mention before I conclude this 
discussion of the “razzle-dazzle,” and that 
is protection for the passer. Teams in the 
Southwest work a great deal on protect- 
ing the passer. We had boys at Texas 
Christian who were potential passers, but, 
when they saw a man coming in, they 
would try to get rid of the ball in a hurry. 
It took a lot of work to get them out of 
that habit. We found that many times 
the cause was that a boy would be tight, 
expecting to be hit. We tried to have him 
relax. We have many boys who can “take 
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DIAG. 6 











it,” but that is not the idea; we want to 
develop a passer. I had some boys who 
would “take it,” but nobody who could 
throw the ball. We tried to have them 
relax as soon as the ball was thrown. 

Sammy Baugh (I can talk more about 
him, because I happened to be with him 
for three years, and I hope you will par- 
don me for referring to him so much) is a 
good example. He was relaxed when he 
threw the ball and after he threw it. He 
formed the habit of throwing the ball and, 
when it left his hand, of getting himself 
clear of the possible tacklers coming in on 
him. In this way, he always covered the 
pass that he threw. He was relaxed. 
Relaxation is the big thing we teach. 

In protecting the passer, coaches in the 
Southwest have different ideas and differ- 
ent types of protection. For instance, in 
a set-up like that in Diagram 6, coaches 
turn the tackles out on tackles, let the 
guards stay in and block, and pull the cen- 
ter blocking back to the short side or the 
weak side. (See Diagram 6.) 

Another characteristic of Southwest 
football is that on passes coaches ordi- 
narily send out four men, and sometimes 
five. In other sections, coaches ordinarily 
send out three. When Southwest coaches 
send out four receivers, they often delay 
the fourth man, sending him out to a spot 
that is unguarded. 

Sometimes, they keep the tackle in and 
turn the guard out, or pull a guard out 
and let a center stay in and maybe have 
the fullback block, too. (See Diagram 7.) 

Another point about Southwest football 
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is this: We found from experience that 
half the time the passes weren’t com- 
pleted and the passer was getting pun- 
ished pretty much because he would run 
away from his protection. In other words, 
we would pull men out to block for him, 
and try to keep a lane protected; the 
passer would get out of the protected area 
and the blockers would be in their assigned 
positions. Defensive players would “ham- 
string” the passer when he left his pro- 
tection. 

We try to get the passer back of his 
protection. If the passer is going to fade 
back, we have our protection drop back, 
trying to protect him. After the ball is 
thrown, the defensive men are blocked. 
Then, instead of leaving a doubt in the 
blocker’s mind as to how he should play 








safety or protect on a pass, we have a rule 


that our blocker’s safety zone is on the 
side he protects or blocks on. In other 
words, as soon as the blocker blocks, he 
gets up and protects on the side toward 
which he blocked to keep the passer from 
being rushed. 


Six-Man Football for 
College Players 


(Continued from page 16) 


fundamentals soon became drudgery. Or- 
ganizing a satisfactory, regulation scrim- 
mage was impossible. Nevertheless each 
man needed game experience. The exist- 
ing game of six-man football, altered to 
meet our needs and adapted to our sys- 
tem of offense, obtained the desired re- 
sult. I am certain that any football coach 
having a small squad can use six-man foot- 
ball to develop his players and to teach 
his system of play. 

Intercollegiate rules governed the game. 


The Diagrams Explained 


Diagram 1 illustrates the way in which 
the offensive and defensive teams line 
up. The team in the lower part of the 
diagram is, of course, the offensive team. 
Candidates for the varsity are placed in 
the positions indicated by letters. 

In Diagram 2, the offensive left end 
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170 pounds of sinews, bone 
and muscle. A momentum that 
results from multiplying this 
weight by the speed of a 10- 
second runner. And then a sud- 
den stop, a start, a grueling 
jerk, a wrenching twist and 
turn. And all of the cruel strain 
taken up by cleated shoes. 


Shoes for championship play must be strong to 
safeguard the ankles of the runner, and yet they 
must also be light and pliable to make possible that 
speed and subtle footwork he must have to be elu- 
sive. Kangaroo leather is 17% stronger weight for 
weight, than any other leather known. It is soft 
and pliable. 


Counting eight years as an athlete’s active life, six 
generations of athletes have paid tribute to the 
value of Kangaroo. And remember: shoes of “‘kan- 
garoo horse’, “‘kangaroo sides” and “kangaroo 
calf”? are not Kangaroo. 


IK AW GAR OO 


TANNED In 
AMERICA 
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THE E. Z. LINE 
DRY MARKER 


(PATENTED ) 


ADJUSTABLE CONTROL 
AND QUICK SHUT-OFF 4 


NO BRUSHES, SCREENS , 
ORHOLESTOCLOG ©& 


9 WHEELS, 12” TREAD 
30 LB. CAPACITY 











Has a Specially Designed 
Cast Agitating Element 


EASY TO FILL AND OPERATE 


Has Optional Free Wheeling 
Operated by Clutches on Wheels. 
\ Will Save TIME and 50% or MORE 
| on your MARKING MATERIAL. 


We Make Markers of Larger and Smaller Capacity 
H. & R. MANUFACTURING Co. 























3421 MENTONE AVE, PALMS STA, 
LOS ANGELES CALIF. 
ILLUSTRATED 
Coaching Book 
! on 
FOOTBALL 
| BASKETBALL 


TRACK 
| Write for Circular 


| Sayger Sports Syndicate 
| Tiffin, Ohio 











| 1937 Indiana 
BASKET-BALL 
SCHOOL NOTES 


Giving in detail Coach Jimmy Needles’ 
i Olympic Experiences and His Lectures 
on the Game without the Center Jump 


| $1.50 per Copy 
| Mail checks to 


CLIFF WELLS 


Barry Bowl 
Logansport, Indiana 
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checks the opposing player and goes down 
for the defensive fullback. The center 
takes care of the opposing guard. The 
right guard pulls out and takes the de- 
fensive center, the player backing up the 
line. The right end takes the defensive 
left end. The fullback leads the play and 
takes care of the opposing left halfback. 
The left halfback carries the ball as indi- 
cated in the diagram. 

Diagram 3 illustrates a play inside the 
defensive left end. The offensive left end 
blocks the opposing end out. The center 
and the guard team on the opposing guard. 
The right end blocks the opposing end out. 
The fullback leads the play, taking the de- 
fensive center. The left halfback carries 
the ball two steps to his right and then 
cuts back sharply. He may cut to either 
right or left after he has crossed the scrim- 
mage line. 


In Diagram 4, the left end contacts the 
opposing player and then goes down for 
the fullback. The center and guard team 

- on the opposing guard. The right end 
takes the opposing end out. The left half- 
back fakes to the right to draw the line- 
backer and the defensive left halfback in 
that direction. The fullback carries the 
ball on one of the two angled courses in- 
dicated in the diagram. 

The plays in Diagrams 2, 3 and 4 may 
be run to either left or right. 

Punt formation, used only for a kick, 
is illustrated in Diagram 5. Protection is 
given the kicker by the fullback and the 
guard. When this formation is used, the 
defensive team shifts the line-backer to the 
left halfback position and moves the left 
halfback to the safety position. 

Plays shown in Diagrams 6 and 7 are 
the only spinners we used last spring at 
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Pennsylvania Military College. However, 
many possibilities might be developed. In 
Diagram 6, the left end takes the oppos- 
ing player in. The center checks the op- 
posing guard. The offensive guard pulls 
out of the line and swings deep to lead the 
play. The right end checks the opposing 
player and goes’ down for the defensive 
left halfback. The offensive left halfback 
gets the ball, spins and hands it to the 
fullback, who follows the guard outside the 
opposing right tackle or end. 
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In Diagram 7, the left end fakes at the | 


opposing player and goes through for the 
line-backer. The center blocks the de- 
fensive guard. The offensive guard pulls 
out and blocks the opposing right tackle, 
who has been allowed to charge across the 
line. The right end checks the opposing 
player. The left halfback fakes to give 


the ball to the fullback and then carries | 


it straight across the line. The fullback 
carries out the fake to the left. 
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A pass play is shown in Diagram 8. 
Passes of this type have been used very 
successfully at Pennsylvania Military Col- 


lege and proved to be excellent training | 


for the defensive backs. The left end goes 
down 6 yards and then across for the pass 


from the left halfback. The right end | 


goes out in the flat zone to his right to 
draw the defensive left halfback and cen- 
ter in that direction. The center blocks 
the defensive guard. The right guard 
pulls out deep and blocks to his right. 


The fullback fakes to his right and then | 


blocks to his left. 
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CONSIDER YOUR SPECTATORS 


They hail Bask-O-Lite with great enthusiasm. 
Naturally they get new thrills from the game 
—they know instantly when a goal is made, 


BASKETBALL’S GREAT INNOVATION 


BASK-O-LITE 


“In Goes the Ball—On Goes the Light’ 
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MODERNIZE NOW ios your biggest 


basketball season. 


thrills and new color to the game. 


Bask-O-Lite goals add new 


The result: increased 


attendance. They present a sound, logical improvement over 


the conventional type goal. 


Consider These Important Features 
1. FOOL PROOF. (Made to last indefinitely) When the ball goes through 


the basket, three lights flash on. 


One light is placed directly behind 


the basket which illuminates the ball as it goes through, the other two 
lights are suspended above the backboard. These lights are cylindrical 
in shape. They are placed twelve inches above the backboard. 


2. MEETS ALL STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS. The basket is more rigid 
—it always looks the same because the net does not shrink or stretch. 


3. ELIMINATES ALL DOUBT ABOUT A GOAL BEING MADE. Spec- 


tators in any part of the gymnasium know instantly when a goal is made. 


Recommended by leading basketball authorities 
Sold by leading distributors 


LEARN ABOUT Our New 


Practise Basket . . 


A companion to Bask-O-Lite without the 
electrical mechanism. 


* 


BASK-O-LITE CoO. 
New Allbany, Ind. 


USE THIS COUPON 








SEND US « «e COMPLETE 
BASK-O-LITE INFORMATION 
Name_ 


School 
Address 
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If it's action you want.... 


If it's action you want, the DUBOW D45 Official Football can give it to you. 
Made of especially tanned cowhide, with double lining and an easily inflated 


National Federation valve type bladder, the DUBOW D45 
apecored has as much life and action as a soph- 
Year ” omore quarterback. And it’s depend- 

¥ able, too—as dependable.as a senior 
lineman. That's why it's received the 
approval for the ninth successive year 
of the National Federation of State 


High School Athletic Associations. 


National on 









D45" 
Official 
Football 

And for basketball, the DUBOW Official 
D935, like the D45, approved for the ninth year 
by the National Federation. 


Or the new basketball—the DUBOW D25 
Official Cord-Bilt Ball—the result of nine years 
of co-operation with the National Federation. 
Built like a cord tire, with vulcanized black 
rib seams, it combines modern molding 







methods with old-time leather craftsmanship. mekoen 
Ask your dealer to show it to you. Basketball 


J. A. DUBOW MFG. CO. 


1907-13 Milwaukee Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 








ATHLETIC INSURANCE 


* Football Coach: In justice to your players and 

* Basketball : ; 

© Track the school, insure your boys against 

* Baseball injury in athletic competition. Costs 

‘ Swimming are reasonable—from $1.00 to $10.00 
Transporta- 


Sion per player, per year. 
For further particulars write, wire or phone 


CHARLES RINGER COMPANY 


7921 Exchange Ave. Agents CHICAGO 








Income Guaranty Company 
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New Football Book 


HE coach who is hunting for a 

magic play that will bring his team 

the conference championship will 
find little to interest him in Possibilities in 
Coaching Football. But to the coach who 
looks upon himself as an educator, this 
new book by Frank 8S. Wilton, Jr., has 
much to offer. 

With an objective attitude that is rare 
in anyone intimately concerned with a sub- 
ject, Wilton examines the opinions for and 
against football as it is now played in 
American schools and colleges. His little 
book is an earnest attempt to determine 
“whether football has any potential edu- 
cational value.” His conclusion, which is 
to be expected, is that the game is worthy 
of a definite place in the educational sys- 
tem. However, the author points out that 
many schools and colleges fail to make the 
best use of the game because of abuses at- 
tached to it. 

The author first gained national promi- 
nence as a halfback at Stanford Univer- 
sity, where he played under Glenn S. War- 
ner. In recent years he has turned out 
successful football teams at Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio. 

His book may well serve as an inspira- 
tion to the coach who looks upon football 
as an educational opportunity. It should 
prove valuable as a source book of ideals 
for the beginning coach and as a means of 
orienting the thinking of the coach who 
has had several years of experience. 





Six-Man Football in Large 
and Small Schools 


(Continued from page 17) 


personal connection with either Epler nor 
the publishing company.) 


Promoting the Game 


I shall discuss the actual rules and play- 
ing conditions shortly. But I first want to 
make this point clear: Regardless of the 
size of your school or the quality and ma- 
turity of your material, there is a definite 
place in your program for six-man foot- 
ball. 

If you coach in a large school, divide 
your awkward squad, or even your re- 
serve squad, into evenly balanced six-man 
squads of eight to ten men (allowing for 
substitutes). Name the squads after lead- 
ing colleges and let them play regular 
league games at least once a week. I have 
found that a two-round set-up maintains 
interest and gives the maximum incentive 
to green men who develop slowly. 

At Washington High School last fall, we 
had two league games every Saturday and 
Tuesday. The Tuesday and the Saturday 
morning games were officiated by varsity 
players. The work of officiating taught 
these players the football rules in a prac- 
tical way and discouraged their protesting 
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decisions in their own games. Our second | 
Saturday game was played as a prelimi- | 
nary to the varsity game and was officiated 
by injured or ineligible varsity men whom 
we also used as coaches for the individual 
six-man teams. Our beginners learned 
rapidly when teamed up on a. six-man 
squad with players of reserve squad cali- 
ber, and every boy not on the varsity 
squad enjoyed more actual playing time 
than he could have had with a regular tra- 
ditional jayvee schedule. The set-up 
worked so well that the board of educa- 
tion is now prepared to equip additional 
boys to meet the students’ request for 
intramural leagues. 

Within a twenty mile radius of us there 
are six schools that are too small and too 
poor financially for eleven-man football. 
After years of unsuccessful dabbling with 
soccer and other substitutes for football, 
these schools, which are from three coun- 
ties, are considering the formation of a 
six-man football league. Two of the larger 
high schools in the same territory have 
expressed a desire to enter six-man teams 
from their reserve squads: 


Benefits of the Game 


The tangible benefits from six-man foot- 
ball are these: 

1. Thorough schooling in sound funda- 
mentals under maximum playing condi- 
tions. 

2. More actual competition for every 
boy. 

3. Minimum injury risk. 

4. Increased and maintained interest of 
the players, of the student body and of the 
public. 

I know of one instance in which the 
subnormal gate receipts, during a losing 
varsity season, recovered and skyrocketed 
when the six-man teams played prelimi- 





nary games. The reason is simple: the 
more boys on the program, the more 
friends and parents who will attend. Press 
publicity regarding league standings is an- | 
other great box office stimulant. Tilt your 
noses if you like, but most innovations 
such as six-man football must prove their 
value if you are to get them started. 

I firmly believe that six-man football 
can be made to pay its own way the very 
first year in any school. 


Rules of the Game 


Now let us take our new toy apart and 
see “what makes the wheels go ’round.” 

First of all, six-man football is not 
“touch” nor “pass” football. It is not a 
new game. It is an adaptation of regula- 
tion eleven-man football to be used as a 
substitute where necessary or as a more 
efficient training medium. All offensives, 
running and passing, become as highly 
synchronized as in the eleven-man game. 
Furthermore, it demands even superior 
skill in fundamentals such as clean-cut 
open field blocking, tackling, passing and 
ball handling. A boy who plays six-man 
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Gives smooth fields, courts and lawns at the expense 
of a fraction of the time and man power of the hand 
type. It is a compact riding type with a weight of 
1050 Ibs. and a rolling width of 30 inches. Easy to 
operate, has both forward and reverse, making turning 
unnecessary. Comes equipped with scrapers on both 
front and rear rollers. 
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Power Mower 
Catalog 
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( MODERN PROTECTION \ 


Long life and negligible upkeep 
costs places Continental protection 
within the reach of every athletic 
field, park and school. The only 
fence with fabric of ‘““KONIK” Steel 
—a stronger steel that is rust-resist- 
ant clear through. Continental gal- 
vanized—a heavy, uniform zine 
coating. Furnished completely 
erected or material only. Send for 
new free Manual, “PLANNED PRO- 
TECTION.” 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORP. 


General Offices: Kokomo, Indiana 
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Why Ozite-Filled Mats 
Are the Season’s Best Buy 











Safer. Ozite Gym Felt is guar- 
anteed free from broken 
needles. Ordinary felt, made 
by the usual needled process, 
cannot carry this guarantee. 
For it is practically impossible 
to prevent pieces of the 
needles from breaking off and 
becoming embedded in the 
felt. Ozite, made without 
needles, is 100% safe. 


AMERICAN 
HAIR & FELT 
COMPANY 


More resilient. Made en- 
tirely of hair, Ozite is springier 
and never lumps or packs down. 


More economical. Ozite- 
filled gym mats cost no more 
than ordinary mats, yet last 
far longer. 


Write for Name 
of Dealer 


If your dealer does not 
carry Ozite write for 
name of nearest dis- 
tributor and illustrated 
folder on Ozite Gym 
Felt. 


| MERCHANDISE MART CHICAGO, ILL. 








football is just as well (and perhaps bet- 
ter) trained in fundamentals and appreci- 
ation of team play for future varsity or 
college ball as is a boy who plays the 
eleven-man game. 

Eleven-man rules supply the basis of 
the six-man game with only one major and 
eight minor rules adaptations, such as 
number of players and field dimensions, 
yardage requirements and kick-off limita- 
tion. Only those rules have been modified 
which have been found necessary to adapt 
the playing conditions to the number of 
players. 

Not one of these few rules adaptations 
in any way alters the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the regulation eleven-man game. 

The result is a more open, speedier, 
more colorful and more thrilling game. 
The rules adaptations are outlined in the 
following paragraphs. With these excep- 
tions, the National Collegiate Football 
Rules govern the six-man game. 

Each team is composed of six players. 
The playing field is smaller than the regu- 
lation field—80 yards from goal line to 
goal line and 40 yards wide and is marked 
with cross lines 5 yards apart. The ball 
is put in play by being kicked from a line 
20 yards from the goal that the kicking 
|team is defending. The end zones are 
10 yards long and 40 yards wide. 

All men of the offensive team but the 
|center are eligible to receive a pass. The 
| center, who is the player putting the ball 
|in play from the scrimmage line, may be 
on the end of the line. However, the 
'center must not change to another position 
on offense unless he is legally substituted. 
Officials then inform the captain of the op- 
| posing team of the change. 
| When the ball is put in play, the of- 
| fensive team must have three or more 
| players on the line of scrimmage. The 
|penalty for violation of this provision is 
loss of a down and loss of 5 yards from the 
place where the ball was put in play. 

A forward pass may be thrown from 
'any spot behind the line of scrimmage. 
| The offensive ball-carrier who receives 
| the ball from center must pass the ball 
'to a team mate before the former crosses 
the line of scrimmage. The ball must 
|travel through the air at least 2 yards 
‘after leaving the passer’s hand and before 
| entering the receiver’s hands. If the ball- 
carrier who receives the ball from the 
‘center is tackled, and the ball is declared 
|dead by the officials before he reaches 
| the line of scrimmage, the play is regarded 
'as legal. If, however, the player who re- 
ceives the ball from center crosses the line 
of scrimmage before passing the ball, the 
play is illegal and the ball is returned to 
| the place where it was put in play and 
| the offensive team penalized with the loss 
‘of a down. If the first pass is not 2 yards 
or more, the same penalty applies. 
| All players are supposed to wear basket- 
ball or tennis shoes, although this pro- 
| vision may be nullified by consent of both 
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coaches in the presence of the officials; 
cleated shoes may then be used. 

The playing time usually consists of 
four eight-minute quarters, but this time 
may be changed by consent of both 
coaches. 

On the kick-off, the receiving ‘team may 
place men anywhere behind the line 10 
vards in front of the spot from which 
the ball is to be kicked. If the ball is 
kicked out of bounds a second time, the 
opponents are given poss-ssion of the ball 
and may put it in play by a scrimmage on 
their 30-yard line. 


Recent Experiments 


The provisions outlined above are those 
devised by Epler. But there is nothing 
sacred about them. Epler himself states 
that six-man football is in the formative 
stage. If you do not like the rules, change 
them to suit yourselves. However, after 
another season of experimentation, I think 
some big-hearted fellow ought to get us 
together and let us formulate an official 
code. The rapid growth of the game will 
demand it soon. 

For instance, at Washington High 
School, we have been experimenting with 
making the center an eligible pass receiver 
after he has traveled 5 yards beyond his 
line of scrimmage. Reasons: (1) To un- 
cover good backfield or end material for 
our varsity. (We have varsity and jayvee 
eleven-man units and use the six-man 
game for our scrub squad.) (2) To open 
up the game and give it the added thrills 
of English rugby. (3) To lighten the 
drudgery of the center’s job. 

Another thing: We have also played 
six-man football on regulation-sized fields 
and have found that, when we increased 
the four-down yardage requirement to 15 
yards, the games have suffered little be- 
cause of the increased playing area. How- 
ever, the gains have been a little longer 
and the scoring a little more frequent. 
Contrary to the reported experience of 
others, we have found that, with evenly 
matched teams, the scoring has been no 
higher than in regulation eleven-man foot- 
ball if the 10-yard requirement is enforced 
on the 80-yard by 40-yard field and ex- 
tended to the 15-yard requirement on reg- 
ulation 100-yard by 50-yard fields (goal 
line to goal line measurement, of course). 
I believe that the future of official six-man 
rules should determine which plan should 
be enforced. For varsity six-man compe- 
tition, I am in favor of the smaller field 
with the 10-yard requirement in four 
downs. For intramural and intra-squad 
competition, where separate fields are im- 
possible, I think the 15-yard requirement 
in four downs will prove satisfactory. 

However, the game on the larger field 
has a problem of its own. Suppose a team 
carries the ball an average of 15 yards on 
every series of four downs without punt- 
ing, and winds up with first down on the 
5- or 10-yard stripe. If this team is able 
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O'Shea Football Pads 


for Maximum Protection 


CIENTIFICALLY designed, O'Shea shoulder 
pads and blocking pads fit comfortably, allow 
freedom of action, and provide maximum protec- 
tion. O'Shea's extensive line gives every coach a 
chance to select the pads which fit his particular pur- 
pose at prices that fit his athletic department purse. 


See O'Shea 


First 
for Athletic Wear 





Vv 


The Finest in 
Football Jerseys 
Football Pants 
Football Hose 
Sideline Sweaters 
Award Sweaters and 


Letters for All Sports 





Write for catalog and prices 


O'SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 
2414 N. SACRAMENTO AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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. OUTFIT 
YOUR TEAMS 


WITH 


= KAHNFAST SATIN 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 





FAST 1 WASHING 
PERSPIRATION 
> 
FOOTBALL Prepare for 1939 
a USE THE MOST POPULAR FABRIC IN 
SKIING THE SPORTS WORLD TODAY. 
TRACK Most teams using Kahnfast Satin last year 
HOCKEY are still wearing the same uniforms this year. 
SOFTBALL lts STURDINESS and FAST COLOR insure 
EMBLEMS long wear. 
° Contact your local, dealer or 
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LATERAL PASS TECH- 
NIQUE and STRATEGY 


(Third and Revised Edition) 
You are being offered the cream of 17 years 
of successful experimenting with the lateral 
pass. The book includes diagrams of nine 
best lateral pass plays, and defensive strat- 
egy. 

Leading Coaches Recommend It: 
Coach Pipal is far in advance of any one 
else in the Sogn of the. Lateral Pass. 

. E. “Tad’’ Weiman, Princeton. 
I have bi. your book on Lateral Pass and 
commend it to all coaches. 
D. X. Bible, Texas Uni. 
Joe Pipal’s theories on Lateral Pass are 
sound and wili work. 
Wallace W. Wade, Duke. 


PRICE $2.50 
Address all communications to 


J. A. PIPAL, OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 
Los Angeles, California 
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FAMOUS COACHES 


Used by 
PENN, 
PRINCETON, 
NAVY, 
OTHERS. 


L in weight, fits any 
Sader veg see 
absorbs shocks. 
Allows player to 
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with abso 
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Write for details 
CHESTERMAN & 


STREETER, INC. 
1205 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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to click off 15 yards at a time all the way 
down the field, a score from the shorter 
space in an equal number of tries would 
be inevitable and would rob the game of 
its thrilling goal-line stands. I am think- 
ing about experimenting with cutting 
down the number of downs allowed and 
making this number proportional to the 
yardage required for a touchdown when 
the offensive team has a first down with 
less than 15 yards to go for a score. Of 
course, this would only apply to six-man 
games played as preliminary games on 
regulation eleven-man fields. We, at 
Washington, are sold on the preliminary 
game idea. 

Finally, the biggest weakness in ‘the 
preliminary six-man game, as I see it, is 
the necessary lack of defense against 
punts, especially quick kicks. Therefore, 
we have experimented with limiting punts 
to fourth down and are now considering 
trying out an additional yard-limit re- 
quirement such as “fourth down and at 
least three yards to go,” before allowing 


.the offensive team to punt after it has 


crossed its own 30-yard stripe. 

Epler committed himself by pioneer- 
ing with a book of unofficial rules. I am 
going ‘way out on the limb and sawing 
myself off with the crazy ideas cited above. 
You will do the same thing yourselves. 
That is all part of the fun of being in on 
the ground floor of a growing sport. And 
while the game is experiencing its growing 
pains, I think it would be fine if THe Atx- 
LETIC JOURNAL conducted a clearing house 
where coaches who inaugurate six-man 
football this fall could exchange the re- 
sults of their experiences. 


Fundamentals 


In action shots that have been made of 
the Washington High School sextets it may 
be noticed that it is important in six-man 
football, as well as in the eleven-man game, 
to maintain good blocking angles. Speed 
and ball handling are at a premium. Clean- 
cut execution of fundamentals, such as 
blocking, tackling and quick and accurate 
passing, is a requirement of a winning 
team. There is no time nor room for de- 
fensive loafing on close line plays, or for 
shoddy charging and arm-tackling on the 
defense. In six-man football, the player 
either does or he doesn’t—and every per- 
son on the field and in the stands is his 
witness. 

In the offensive diagrams, the smallest 
space between every back and his nearest 
team mate is 2144 to 3 yards. I believe 
you will find your offensive formations 
more deceptive, versatile and effective if 
you devise your plays with this spacing 
in mind. The first ball handler may not 
get time to make his lateral or backward 
passes efficiently if he lines up too near 
the unprotected center of the line. The 
214- to 3-yard position spread of the 
other two backs automatically makes them 
potential ball-carriers at once and insures 
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the 2-yard lateral pass legality of every 
running play without shifting or requir- 
ing very complicated sleight-of-hand tricks 
with the ball behind the line. Because 
there are only three men on the offensive 
line and there may be from three to six 
on the defensive line (frequently. four), all 
plays in the six-man game must break 
quickly and without lost motion in getting 
across the line of scrimmage. 


Possibilities 


The possibilities of what may happen 
beyond the line, against at 4-2 or a 4-1-1 
defense, have not as yet been realized. I 
can conceive of future offensives in six- 
man football in which the real business of 
ground gaining may not begin until the 
scrimmage line has been crossed! 

Six-man football is just nicely under 
way, but this much has been accom- 
plished: We now have a game which 
makes football available to every small 
school of limited enrollment or finances. 
This new adaptation efficiently solves the 
reserve and awkward squad problem in 
large schools. It is safe enough, through 
the elimination of mass plays, to be prac- 
ticable in an intramural, community house 
or playground set-up. It will pay its own 
way and give increased opportunity of su- 
perior training for future play or justify 
itself as an end in itself. 

What more can any coach or recreation 
supervisor require of any game? 





Introducing Six-Man 
Football 


(Continued from page 16) 


troduce this game for the first time, there 
are several things we should bear in mind. 


Equipment 


First is the matter of equipment. A 
great number of coaches and superintend- 
ents were under the impression last fall 
that there was no need for much football 
equipment. After guiding the Sykeston 
team through a twelve game schedule and 
watching numerous other games, I came to 
the following conclusions: 

1. Six-man football is just as strenuous 
as the regular game. 

2. Blocking and tackling are just as 
hard as in the regular game, and perhaps 
more clean-cut. 

3. The nature of the game is such that 
it makes for open field running. Blocking 
and tackling assignments are man-to-man. 
In the regular game, very often two men 
are assigned to block one player. In the 
six-man game, the open field run is com- 
mon; usually, both tackler and runner are 
going at full speed when the tackle is 
made. 

When you buy equipment for the six- 
man game, buy regular football equip- 
ment. The money you have to spend for 
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NEW —FAST—TEAM 


A seamless and laceless basketball 
with the famous 56 shoe. 





A rounder ball. A stronger ball. 
A ball that will hold its shape and size. 
A ball in which its liveliness can be better controlled. 


The 56 Shoe 
A light-weight, Athletic 
Tanned leather upper. 


Improved shock-absorbing 
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Extension on tread surface 
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Raised heel. 


Welt construction, can be 
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Gets Every Movement... 
the Filmo 70-D Camera 


World’s master 16 mm. camera, 
the Filmo 70-D has every feature 
and ability you will need. It offers 
professional quality movies at 
“amateur” prices. Turret-mount- 
ing of three lenses provides split- 
second change of lenses, which 
are available for every demand. 
Built-in spyglass viewfinder 
makes following the play easy 
... and what you see, you get. Has 
seven speeds, including slow 
motion, and many other features 
of quality and convenience that 
make it the choice of coaches. 


@A movie is often worth a week of 
talk for explaining to the men their 
mistakes on the gridiron. 

The camera catches every mistake, 
including those that you would miss 
or that might slip your mind. It can 
never be accused of injustice, prej- 
udice, or “‘pickiness.”’ Impersonally, 
it shows the men more mistakes than 
you could wisely mention at one 
time. They see for themselves what 


: MOVIES 
TEACH THEM 


their mistakes were, how they made 
them, and what their misplays cost 
the team. They polish their own play 
with less of your personal attention, 
and team progress speeds up. 

In the book, Coaching with Filmo 
Motion Pictures, winning coaches tell 
in detail how they use their Filmo 
equipment to develop their teams. 
If you have not read it, mail the cou- 
pon now. No obligation, of course. 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 


CHICAGO « NEW YORK °¢ 


HOLLYWOOD « LONDON 





Established 1907 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY AJ 9-37 
1809 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 6 6G pica needa Send actennsanhenswan 
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0) FILMO 16 mm. camera booklet. - 
C0 FILMO 16 mm. projector booklet. City -..-------------------------------------- 
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BASKETBALL — AMUSEMENTS 
SEMESTER COUPON BOOKS 


IF ITS A TICKET OR COUPON WE MAKE IT 


HEARCUS TICKET CO... 348 N.Ashland Ave,CHICAGO§ 
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equipment should be placed on protection 
rather than on flashy uniforms. Buy regu- 
lar football pants that have hip and knee 
protection. Do not use track pants. The 
costliest piece of equipment should be the 
shoulder pad. A study I made of injuiries 
last fall showed that shoulders came in for 
more bumps than any other part of the 
body. The shoulder pad should be of the 
deep type that extends down and protects 
the chest. 

The helmet should be of such a type 
that it will give good protection when the 
player is down. A heavy helmet is not 
necessary because plunging and pile-ups 
rarely occur in the six-man game. 

One place where you can save in equip- 
ment, if you must, is in the buying of 
colored sweat shirts instead of regular 
football jerseys. Regular jerseys look bet- 
ter, but the money saved can be well 
placed on your protective equipment. A 
nice appearing jersey will not help your 
player when he is being tackled. 

Many coaches advocate the use of the 
tennis shoe instead of the regular football 
shoe. I do not believe that the tennis shoe 
has a place in a football game except when 
there is a muddy field. The cost of a set 
of football shoes for even a small squad 
may be prohibitive for some schools. If 
it is, and if the boys will not buy their 
own shoes, buy at least one pair—kicking 
shoes for your kicker. Then have each 
boy bring a pair of work shoes, put regu- 
lar football cleats on these and you will 
have a cheap cleated shoe that will serve 
your team better than a tennis shoe. The 
cleated shoe will enable your player to 
make quick starts, stops, pivots and side 
steps that he cannot properly execute if 
he wears tennis shoes. It will also give 
protection to his feet that the best tennis 
shoe cannot give. We found last year that, 
if a player had his feet stepped on while 
wearing a tennis shoe, it very often caused 
him to limp during the remainder of the 
game. 


Your Line and Mine— 


On Defense 


(Continued from page 8) 


is a cross-block. Now it may easily be 
seen that a fast charging defense would 
be lost against this type of offense. For 
that reason, the defense at first keeps its 
ground, watches what is happening so as 
not to be pulled out of position and then 
charges. 

Then there is the enveloping style of 
defense. The principle here is to divert 
the offensive plays to the center of the 
line as much as possible. In order to do 
this, both defensive guards charge ahead 
for about one and one-half yards while 
the center holds his ground. The tackles 
charge ahead about two and one-half 
yards, and the ends about three yards. 
In this way, a cup defense is formed. 
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Players must be instructed not to over-| 


charge, for that would leave wide open- 
ings. Against a balanced line, T, punt or 
double wing-back formation, this defense 
is most successful. 

There is a variation in charging used | 
principally by the tackle and end working 
together. This is known as the’ alternat- 
ing method. It is executed as follows: 
When the defensive end, weak or strong, 
charges directly at the play, the defensive | 
tackle cuts behind him and takes his place, | 
but, when the tackle charges in fast, the 
end floats. This method is used mostly | 
against the Notre Dame system, and the 
objective is to strip the ball-carrier of his 
interference. 





Special Defenses 


There are offenses that demand specific 
types of defensive line play. At times, a 
five-man line is more effective than a six- 
or seven-man line. The first should be 
used against any kind of flanker play 
when it is obvious that a pass will mate- 
rialize. It may also be used against any 
passing team, especially one which is mak- 
ing desperate efforts to score late in the 
game or first half. 

The six-man line, most common of all; 
is very effective. It helps to stop power 
plays and gives one more man to the sec- 
ondary in lining up against the open foot- 
ball generally advocated today. Some| 
teams use six-man lines all over the field, | 
but most of them use a seven-man line in- 
side their own 20-yard line. The reason 
for this shift, of course, is that near the 
goal line the amount of space for forward 
passing is lessened, and the offense, con- | 
sequently, is more apt to resort to straight 
football. When the opposing offense is | 
very powerful and boasts no effective 
passing attack, it is best for the defense 
to go into a seven-man line. 

Position of the men on the line is of 
utmost importance. This subject brings 
up shifting and spacing. If the offense 
uses a balanced line, and the backfield 
shifts one way or the other, then the de- | 
fense shifts a half-point to the strong side. | 
If the offensive line is unbalanced by one 
man, the defense shifts ene and one-half 
men, or points. In other words, the de- 
fensive line shifts a half-point for the 
backfield and a full point for each line- 
man. 

When the offense attempts pla¢e-kicks | 
or drop-kicks, certain methods of individ- | 
ual line play may be tried in an attempt 
to block the kick. One is for a defensive 
man to pull the opposing offensive man | 
aside and give the next defensive man a | 
chance to slice through the hole thus cre- | 
ated. Another method is for two defen- | 
sive linemen to pull the tackle out to the 
end, with both defensive men rushing at 
the offensive back—one rusher playing the 
man, the other the ball. If there are 
many attempts to score by kicking, a de- | 
fensive end may first rush at the offensive | 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA is one of 
the many top ranking squads who 
prefer Great Western equipment. 


One after another the big teams in football are choosing Great Western equipment. 
Top-notch collegians like Southern California, Marquette, and Leland Stanford — 
Professional grid machines like the Chicago Bears, Chicago Cardinals and Wash- 
ington Redskins, and prominent high schools too numerous to mention, have a definite 
preference for the added protection, comfort and durability of this great line. 

Your team too can have the same advantages as the big timers because GW 
features are built in wide’ price ranges to fit all purses. Join the swing to Great 
Western now and give your players the breaks that come with the last word in 


football equipment this season! 


handle last minute orders with speed. 





























1. The bellows knee—an 


exclusive GW devel- 
opment that can be in- 
corporated in any GW 
football pants is being 
worn by some of the 
best pro and college 
teams in the country 


Loo) 


. The 103F helmet made 
with solid one-piece 
fibre crown is lighter 
by far than any hel- 
met in the game, yet 
provides complete 
protection, 


a 


GW yellow and white 
night footballs are 
proving a sensation 
wherever the game is 
played under lights 
Extra -visibility is the 
reason, 


It's not too late, Coach, the GW plant is set to 


And when you get into basketball, later on, be 
sure to investigate GW. Some of the game’s 
leading Squads will wear GW this season, and 
remember, GW basketballs have been used 
exclusively in the National Catholic Tourna- 
ment for the past two years. 


Write for 
your copy of the 
GW fall catalog today 
It's free upon request. 


GREAT WESTERN 


ATHLETIC GOODS CO. 


3601 WEST ARTHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 
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Both Coach and Trainer 
Are On the Spot 


when the College team is training for 
the big football games: 


The quarterback has a 
pulled tendon; 


The right guard is nursing 
a boil; 





Another player has a 
painful strain and flesh @ 
wound. 


Fortunately there is always 


Wf, i th ‘ine | 


Its use will serve to put these men back in the 
game. 





Sample to coaches, trainers and physical 
directors. 


THE DENVER CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


167 Varick Street ...... .. . .. New York, N. Y. 





























Ritesd. CANVAS PRODUCTS 


Gym Mats Dummies 
Sidewall Enclosures 
Floor Covers Gridiron Covers 
A CANVAS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


RITE CANVAS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
UPLAND --+--+-+-+--+ ++ ++ = INDIANA 
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back and charge straight into him; then 
later change his tactics by side-stepping 
this back. All men getting through the 
offensive line should not, in the case of a 
kick, play the kicker; rather they should 
charge for the zone in front of the kicker 
where the ball as it leaves the kicker’s toe 
is within their reach—that is, about two 
to two and one-half yards. 


Defense against Passing 


Most fans and some coaches overlook 
the fact that the line can be the strongest 
and most essential factor in a successful 
defense against passes. The first princi- 
ple, when the offense passes, is for the line 
to rush the passer. It is only logical that 
a passer, when rushed, is unable not only 
to throw long passes, but also to toss 
short ones with any degree of accuracy. 

If the passer should get the ball away, 
he must always be blocked out or, in other 
words, thrown to the ground, for if the 
pass is intercepted his chance to be the 
safety man is eliminated. Besides rushing 
the passer, the line may employ other 
means of interfering with an attempted 
pass. For instance, the ends or tackles 
may detain the offensive ends or wing- 
backs and keep them from getting out for 
the pass. They may either block or 
charge any offensive back before that back 
crosses the line of scrimmage to prevent 
him from getting into the open. If many 
passes are thrown, the guards may pull 
out of the line and cover the flat zones 
and in this manner take much of the bur- 
den from the secondary. 


Tackling 


Tackling, of course, is a football funda- 
mental. Several different forms are advo- 
cated and employed by leading coaches. 
The cross-over tackle is effected when the 
offensive man throws the front of his body 
across the defensive man and pulls or 
throws the latter down. This tackle is not 
very effective, in my opinion, because the 
runner will gain ground not only by his 
momentum, but also by his fall forward. 
The head-on tackle—executed by having 
the body rigid, the neck pulled in, the legs 
spread and the aim at the opponent’s mid- 
section—is very effective, but tough on 
both the tackler and the man tackled. 
The shoulder tackle is an outgrowth of 
this. A high or neck tackle is a good way 
to stop a small, fast and shifty man. This 
is a matter of dragging the man to the 
ground. When the player with the ball is 
close to the side lines, it is often much 
safer simply to push him out of bounds. 
A drive-through tackle can either be head- 
on or shoulder, so long as the tackler 
keeps his feet on the ground and uses 
short, driving steps. The flying tackle, on 
the other hand, is a matter of leaving the 
ground and diving at the opponent’s 
knees. 

Good tacklers can be developed only 
through long practice; there are no short 
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cuts. We may employ tackling dummies, | 


live-bait or pseudotackling. The dummies 
are used mostly to get drive into the 
tackle, whereas the other two devices are 
intended to give the players proper form. 

A team that kicks off to the other will, 
of course, be on defense just as soon as 
the kick is executed. In lining up the 
players to go down under the kick-off, the 
coach should be sure that the fastest men 
are assigned to the flanks. Then there 
should be alternation of a fast man and a 
slow man throughout the front line. 


Teaching the Fundamentals 


There is hardly need to mention, in this 
very general discourse, that many me- 
chanical devices are available to the coach. 
For developing the fast leg charge and 
use of the hands and shoulders, there is 
the charging machine that is almost uni- 
versally employed. Blocking and tackling 
may be practiced on dummies. There is 
the non-suspended dummy used especially 
for blocking, while the suspended dummy 
is used for both blocking and tackling. 
Pits, filled with sawdust or any other soft 
base, are used for the practice of falling 
on the ball or diving. 

These devices are very helpful in coach- 
ing the fundamentals of line play, such as 
charging, tackling, blocking, falling on the 
ball and coming out of the line. Their 
importance cannot be overemphasized. A 
team well-coached and proficient in all the 
rudiments of the game is a hard team to 
beat even if its plays are not very well 
conceived or mastered. Too many coaches 
neglect the important fundamentals and 
spend wasteful hours on learning fancy or 
intricate plays. 


Some Basic Principles 
of Line Play 


(Continued from page 7) 


It must be remembered, however, that 
no stunt will be consistently effective 
against a player of equal ability if it is 
definitely anticipated by the opponent. 
To be effective against strong opposition, 
the defensive man must develop several 
stunts and exercise good judgment in 
their use. He must conceal from his op- 
ponent his exact intent until the last pos- 
sible instant. If the opponent knows what 
to expect, he should be able to plan a 
counter maneuver that will thwart the 
plan. 

The important thing is not the exact 
stunt employed but the objective; namely, 
to get across the line of scrimmage. No 
team can win behind its own scrimmage 
line. 


Il. Prorect tHe Territory IMMEDIATE- 


IN Front oF You 


The second principle making up the 
skeleton is that each player is charged 
with a definite, personal responsibility to 
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To Help You 


Minnesota Dum 


Win! — Marty Gilman 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR FOOTBALL FIELD EQUIPMENT 
Made by Coaches for Coaches 


The Minnesota Dummy pictured above was designed by Bernie Bierman, 
University of Minnesota. Handles on top, bottom and sides. Can be used 


for all phases of offensive drill. 


Prices: $9.00, $10.00 and $12.00, F.O.B., Gilman, Conn. 
Bill Alexander, Georgia Tech, in placing his order for eleven Minnesota 
Dummies, says, “Glad to have your dummies. They are O.K.” 





Pop Warner and Football’s Magic Man 


Pop Warner is consultant to Marty Gilman in 
the design and construction of Gilman Football 
Field Equipment. 


FOOTBALL’S MAGIC MAN 

@ Life-like appearance and action. 

® Adjustable to any stance. 

@ Excellent for wing-back and end blocking. 
@ Genuine two-on-one blocking set-up. 
SNAPBACK DUMMY 


@ Suspended by rubber cables, top and bot- 
tom. Price, $30.00. 





~ 


The Comeback Dummy in Action 


Comeback is the only dummy that picks 
itself up. 


COMEBACK 


@ Saves time and men. 

e@ Used especially for downfield blocking. 
Jumbo, large size, $66.00 
Rollo, small size, $55.00 


POPBACK DUMMY 


e Has life-like appearance and action. Sus- 
pended by rubber cables top and bottom. 
Adjusted to any stance. Excellent for scrim- 
mage machine. Price, $75.00. 





Gilman Equipment Used by the Country’s Leading Coaches 


Among the many users of Gilman dummies are Dana Bible, Texas; Frank Thomas, Alabama: 
Ray Morrison, Vanderbilt; Bob Zuppke, Mlinois; Francis Schmidt, Ohio State: Bernie Moore, 
Louisiana State; Andy Kerr, Colgate; Ducky Pond. Yale; Jim Crowley. Fordham: Pat Hanley. 
Boston U.: Wallace Wade, Duke; Dutch Bergman, Catholic-U.; Lou Little, Columbia; Gus Dorais, 


Detroit. 
Are You Ready for the Whistle? 
Place your order now. Full information on request 


ALL PRICES F.O.B. GILMAN 
MARTY GILMAN GILMAN, CONN. 
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Manufacturer of All 
Kinds of Dummies 
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nO MATTER WHERE YOU COACH 


we want you to be 
“from Mitte nei”! 





TEST THESE SOCKS AT OUR EXPENSE 


In four short years Nelson has proven to a 
frankly doubtful coaching world that cotton 
socks are superior for athletic wear. Naturally 
soft yet tough and highly absorbent, the long, 
staple cotton used by Nelson is treated by a 
special “cushionizing” process that produces 
unusually comfortable and long wearing ath- 
letic socks — seamless and knit to size. But 
wearing these socks will convince any “Doubt- 
ing Thomas”. Write us giving your name, 
address, coaching position and foot size. We'll 
send you a pair of Nelson Cotton Athletic Socks 
with our compliments—and without obligation. 








MY tiation AD 


COTTON ATHLETIC 


EA AR a 
ORDER THROUGH YOUR FAVORITE ATHLETIC DISTRIBUTOR 
A A cm 
MANUFACTURED BY NELSON KNITTING COMPANY, ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Ieee reese cmenenneeeenenneeenenenmn ce 





protect the ground on which he stands 
and that which is occupied by the two 
opponents immediately, or most nearly, 
in front of him. Each man’s assignment 
is definite and clear cut. He is to protect 
his own territory first. 

There is an important corollary to this 
rule which is this: If a lineman is forced 
to retreat, he must give ground only 
toward the point from which he advanced. 
Only in this way can he protect his own 
territory. For example: if a tackle is 
successful in getting across the line of 
scrimmage but then, to avoid interferers, 
gives ground outwardly while his com- 
panion guard is held on the line of scrim- 
mage, it is obvious that a hole will be 
created in the line. In this illustration, 
the tackle is not protecting his own ter- 
ritory. On the other hand, had the tackle 
retraced his steps when forced to retreat, 
he would have protected his own territory 
and preserved the unity and solidarity of 


| the line. 


Nothing in the above paragraph should 
be interpreted to mean that a lineman 
should be encouraged to retreat. He 
should always hold all the ground he can. 
It is only when he is unable to hold the 
point to which he has advanced and is 
forced to retreat that he gives ground at 
all. Then in that case he retreats over 
the same ground over which he advanced. 
III. Go ror THE BALL 

The third principle is “Go for the ball.” 


It is important to note that this prin- 


ciple is third rather than first. Defensive 
linemen must first get across the line and 
protect their own territory; then they go 


for the ball. The order is important. 
Failure to observe this order of action 


gets linemen into trouble. It invites spin- 
ners and reverses, and a clever quarter- 


| back on the opposing team will very 
| quickly take advantage of the invitation. 


In going for the ball, it is a good rule 
always for linemen to fight resistance. 


|That will lead defensive men to the ball. 
|For example, if a blocker is working on a 


lineman’s inside, the latter may be pretty 


| sure that the play will be inside; if the 


blocker makes contact on the outside, the 
ball is almost certain to be carried to the 


outside. If a defensive lineman always 


| fights in the direction of resistance, he will 





nearly always end up close to the ball. 
But what if there is no resistance at 
all? That has become an important ques- 
tion in recent years as a result of the so- 
called “mouse-trap” or “sucker” plays 
which have become so popular. These 
plays depend for success on a fast, hard 
charge on the part of the defensive man 
who is to be mouse-trapped. By remov- 
ing all resistance it is hoped that this 
charge will carry the defensive man well 
across the line of scrimmage where he is 
blocked from an unexpected angle, usually 
from the inside. The ball-carrier then 
proceeds through the area thus vacated 


| by the unfortunate lineman who was 
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BETTER LIGHTING 
FOR NIGHT SPORTS WITH 


CROUSTP#sIQRS 


NEW UNIVERSAL FLOODLIGHT 












1 HEAD 3 MOUNTINGS 6 REFLECTORS 


Type MUA is a universal, open type floodlight 
which has a complete line of interchangeable and 
detachable reflectors. Any light distribution desired, 
from that of a spotlight to the widest spread flood- 
light, is available. 


The MUA line of open floodlights is designed for 
lighting tennis courts, playgrounds, swimming pools, 
parking spaces, football fields, baseball and softball 
fields. 









Bulletin 2299, entitled 
‘Nighttime is Playtime,”’ de- 
scribes in detail the applica- 
tions of type MUA floodlights 
,to outdoor sports lighting. A 
copy will be sent on request. 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 13897 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. cusi3 
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DART 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Oldest, most complete line in America. Cor- 
rectly designed. Skillfully fabricated. 
“Medart” Gym Apparatus merits your 
consideration. 


Write for Catalog G-3 


BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 
Standard or special equipment; complex or 
simple installations; consult “Medart” for an 
efficient solution to your backstop problems. 

Write for Catalog BB-] 


TELESCOPIC GYM SEATS 
Nothing to lift up or pull down . . . Medart 
Gym Seats operate on the approved tele- 
scopic principle. Complete engineering 
service. 

Write for Catalog GS-1 


POOL EQUIPMENT 
Medart slides, diving boards, ladders, towers 
and other pool equipment are fully described 
and illustrated in the new 1937 Catalog. 
Write for Catalog WS-1 


Fred Medart Manufacturing Co. 


3542 DE KALB ST. » » » » » » ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Sales Engineers in all Principal Cities—Consult Your 
Telephone Directory 





MAYCO LONG WEAR BATH TOWELS FOR 


YOUR 


FOOTBALL SEASON 


Immediate delivery on Plain or Red Center-Stripe Rib 
Towels like those pictured above (19x38 inches) 


Write for information regarding towels with stripes in your own school colors 


THEODORE MAYER & COMPANY 


323 South Franklin Street 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 






























$2 





| the great majority of 


fooled into thinking that he was making 
a great play by charging fiercely across 
the line, only to be caught in the trap 
and made the sucker. The point is that, 
whenever a defensive lineman meets with 
no resistance at the line, he knows imme- 
diately that he is the intended sucker for 
a mouse-trap play. Sensing this, he should 
immediately check his charge, drop to the 
ground and fight to the inside. Tackles 
are always safe, when meeting with no 
resistance, to play to the inside. On rare 
occasions, guards may be blocked inward- 
ly on mouse-trap plays but they, too, in 
cases, will be 


| blocked outwardly. It is, therefore, fairly 


| opponents’ territory. 





safe, until developments prove otherwise, 
for any lineman, when he senses by the 
lack of resistance that he is the intended 
victim of a sucker play, to drop to the 
ground and fight to the inside. If a line- 
man will drill on this until the reaction 
becomes instinctive, he need never suffer 
the humiliation of being the sucker in a 
mouse-trap play. 

When playing a position that is par- 
ticularly susceptible to mouse-trap plays 
as, for example, the short-side tackle, a 
defensive man should especially guard 
against penetrating too deeply into the 
One step across is 
enough. Then, if he feels a block from 
the end, the play is in all probability 
one to the outside and he must fight out- 
wardly to the ball. If there is no block 
from the end, the play must be one of 
three things: (1) a play inside the de- 
fensive lineman, (2) a play to the oppo- 
site flank, (3) a pass. In any of these 
cases the lineman is in best position to 
go for the ball if his initial reaction is to 
the inside rather than straight across. 

All linemen, after getting across the line 
of scrimmage, protecting the ground im- 
mediately in front of themselves and see- 
ing that the play is not directed at their 
immediate territory, should be careful 
about penetrating too deeply into the op- 
ponents’ territory. When going for the 
ball, they should break sharply behind the 
opposing line and run parallel with it. 
This course may lead to the ball, where- 
as if a lineman continues straight through 
in the direction of his charge he will al- 
ways be behind the play and can never 
make the tackle. 

This matter of going properly for the 
ball requires a great deal of drill, but it 
pays dividends in plays thrown for losses. 
IV. Tackle 

The fourth and final principle of de- 
fensive play is to tackle. As already 
stated, tackling is the essence of defense. 
The tackle is the “kill” and the thrill for 


| which all that precedes is but preparation. 


| 


A good lineman has the tackle in mind as 
his final objective throughout the first 
three phases of his defensive maneuver 
and he is never satisfied unless he has at 
least a part in the “kill.” 

At Princeton, much of our tackling 
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practice is arranged as a climax to other 
line tactics. This keeps ever before the 
men the real object of the defensive ma- 
neuvers and teaches them always to be 
in position to tackle after executing the 
preliminary stunts. One method of ac- 
complishing this is to put a defensive line 
against an offensive line and have the ball 
snapped back to a ball-carrier who is in- 
structed to run wherever he wishes. All 
linemen, offensive and defensive, assume 
the play is to be over their own territory 
and play accordingly. The defensive line- 
men are to break through, protect their 
own territory, go for the ball and tackle. 
Thus, they are afforded practice in the 

















Athlete’s Foot Returns 


ATHLETE’S FOOT also comes back for the fall semester. During the sum- 
mer vacation, while your students were away from school supervision, many 
of them probably picked up this skin infection. Therefore it is wise to take 


precautions now to prevent its further spread—to clear up existing cases. 


Many leading colleges are using Alta-Co, the Dolge odorless fungicide for 
this purpose. Alta-Co, diluted in water 1-to-10, kills Athlete’s Foot fungi in 
less than 30 seconds. Yet it is non-irritating to the skin, harmless to towels. 


Tested in laboratory and clinic by eminent medical authorities, Alta-Co has 





won their unqualified approval. Verbatim reports by these authorities will be 


sent coaches and other school officials on request. 


E. E. Wieman 


various phases of defensive play and at 
the same time learn to relate each part of 
the job to the other parts and in the right 
order. They learn to follow up the pre- | 
liminary maneuvers with the all-impor- ; : F 
tant tackle. to prevent skidding. Size 20x 20 inches. Weight, 25 pounds. Capacity, 2 


These four basic principles of defensive gallons: enough for 400 to 600 persons on the average. 
line play are simple, direct and thoroughly 
applicable. If they are firmly established, 
and linemen uniformly conform to them, 
the defense will be sound. At Princeton, Write for booklet ]97 
much latitude is permitted in the use of 
individual stunts and maneuvers, but we 


Foot Tub service deal 
= 
insist that these basic principles be ad- | 


hered to implicitly. The C. B. DOLGE Co. 


Principles of Offensive Line Play | WESTPORT, CONN. 

Offensive line play is blocking. The ob- | 
ject of blocking is to keep opponents away 
from the ball or the path of the ball. 
Sometimes it is necessary to move an op- 
ponent, sometimes to hold him where he | 
is, sometimes to cut him down, sometimes 
to prevent him from taking one particular | 
course. 





The Dolge Foot Tub, illustrated below, is supplied on service terms with 
Alta-Co. This tub is made of solid, flexible, non-blooming, black rubber in 


one piece. No metal parts. Non-slip tread inside. Suction cups on bottom 
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COACH-AID 





THE ALL PURPOSE DUMMY 
FOR BLOCKING, TACKLING, BOXING 


BLOCKING 


For shoulder, hip, roll, straight arm or in 
fact any block required for interference, 
*“COACH AID” is unsurpassed. It is al- 
ways erect and ready for action. 


TACKLING 


For shoulder, cross-over or any other 
form of tackle, ““COACH AID” excels, 
because it has the required weight and 
resistance, yet a better feel and softer 
contact than any other. 





BOXING 


It’s different. For perfect develop- 
ment of the arm, wrist, hand and for 
general exercising on the gym floor its 
action is like human resistance. It 
fights back. 





The names of some of the country’s most 
prominent coaches are on our “‘praise”’ 
list. 














PATENTS ALLOWED AND PENDING 


Detailed information and prices will be sent on request 


MARR-ORR CO 


7001 N. Clark Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Different situations vall for different 
| kinds of blocks but, whatever type of 
block is used, the fundamental principles 


| are the same. 


I. Keep Your Eyes on Your Tarcer 

It should not be necessary to remind in- 
telligent young men that blind men can- 
not be expected to block effectively, but 
it is. Further, it is necessary to drill con- 
tinually to keep linemen from ducking 
their heads and thus becoming blind men 
as they charge or block. So the first prin- 
ciple of offensive line play is to keep the 
eyes up, open and on the object to be 
blocked. 
II. Keep Your Feet UNpEer Your Bopy 

In our line play at Princeton, we teach 
the sustained block rather than the quick 
lunge type of block. There are some emi- 
nently successful coaches who do not agree 
with us in this. With them we have no 
argument. There is no one way that is 
always right, and every coach is entitled 
to his own opinion as to which is the 
better. 

In the sustained block, it is imperative 
that the lineman keep his feet always 
| under him. Otherwise he cannot sustain 


| or hold the block. We even go so far as 
| to emphasize to our linemen that in what- 
ever move they make a foot should be the 
| first part of their bodies to be set in mo- 
tion. Only in this way can they keep 
their feet under their bodies and thus be, 
themselves, under control. We do not like 
to see our linemen lying on the ground 
and we believe the only way to avoid that 
is to insist that they keep their feet under 
them in whatever maneuver they execute. 
III. Work Unpber Your Opponent 

“Remember, the low man wins!” This 
has come to be something of a battle cry 
on our practice fields. Low leverage is 
imperative if a blocker hopes to control 
his opponent. 

IV. Keep Your Bopy SquaRELY BETWEEN 
Your OppoNENT AND THE BALL 

The only correct position for blocking 
is between the opponent to be blocked and 
the ball or the projected course of the ball. 
Without this position, effective blocking 
is impossible. 

Knowledge of what the play is to be 
and correct use of the eyes and feet should 
enable a lineman to get his own body be- 
tween his opponent and the ball and keep 
it there. If he does this, he accomplishes 
something no matter what his blocking 
technique may be. If he does not get his 
body between the opponent and the ball, 
it is almost impossible for him to make 
any contribution at all to the success of 
the play. 

Position, then, is all important. As an 
illustration, let us take the case of a guard 
pulling out of the line to block a defensive 
tackle outwardly for an inside tackle play. 
This is a very easy block to make, pro- 
vided the guard gets the correct position 
from which to make it. However, some 
guards go through a full season or longer 
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without getting the knack of taking the 
proper position for their blocks. The 
tendency of the inexperienced guard on 
this play is to swing too deeply behind his 
own line and run directly toward the de- 
fensive tackle. This enables a clever de- 
fensive tackle to step to the inside, avoid 
the block and stop the play. The correct 
technique for this block is for the running 
guard to cut as closely behind his own line 
as he can, move up to a position well in- 
side the defensive tackle and then, with 
a slight pivot, place himself squarely be- 
tween the tackle and the path of the play. 
From this advantageous blocking position, 
he dips his shoulders under the tackle’s 
hands, gets his own head on the inside of 
the tackle, brings his shoulder up with a 
spring-like snap into the tackle’s midsec- 
tion and forces him outward. Contact is 
made with the side of the neck, the full 
surface of the shoulder and the upper 
arm. 

We lay more stress on this matter of 
correct blocking position in offensive line 
play than on any other one thing. 

V. Buiock with INTENSITY | 

When. contact is made, it must be made | 
with determined intensity. Leaners are | 
no good any place—least of all on the| 
football field. | 
VI. Break Quickty Down Fie. anp| 

Biock | 

On every play—run, pass or kick—each | 
lineman has two assignments. One is an | 
immediate assignment, usually at the line | 
of scrimmage; the other is a down-field | 
assignment. He moves to his second as- 
signment as quickly as possible after per- 
forming his primary assignment. On runs, | 
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@Here is an opportunity that 
should mean financial independence 
for you during the balance of your 
student days ...a chance to 
make a pleasant and profitable con- 
nection that may, in fact, grow into 
a highly successful career with a 
firm of outstanding national repu- 
tation. 

AUTOPOINT Company, one of 
the world’s largest manufacturers of 


The fast-selling, new School Model 
AUTOPOINTS, made of lustrous Bake- 
lite, are furnished in authentic colors for 
every school and college. Combinations 
of two or three colors, on tip, barrel and 
shank, are available in infinite variety, 
with name of your school imprinted in 
barrel . . . also individual owner im- 
prints. 


STUDENT 
REPRESENTATIVES 


IN EACH SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE 


APPLY NOW! 








mechanical pencils and distributors 
of specialties, is appointing student 
representatives to handle its line of 
fine pencils in school colors at all 
schools and colleges. Each repre- 
sentative is given the exclusive 
sales rights on his or her campus, 
under a unique plan which insures 
generous returns that will mate- 
rially aid in financing an education. 
You need not invest any money. 


iPENCILS IN AUTHENTIC SCHOOL COLORS! 


These new School Model AUTO- 
POINTS have all the famous exclusive 
AUTOPOINT features . . . the simple, 
sturdy, smooth-working mechanism con- 
sisting of only two moving parts... also 
the renowned Grip-Tite Tip that never 
lets a lead wobble, turn, or drop out. 
Always works! 


SPLENDID PROFIT POSSIBILITIES 


The plan under which these nationally advertised mechanical pencils are 
merchandised offers the exclusive student representative in each school an 
opportunity for substantial earnings. A few hours of spare-time work week, 
following the detailed instructions provided, will net any student 
ability substantially larger returns than any ordinary type of work could offer. 


TRULY AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY .... WRITE TODAY GIVING 
NAME OF YOUR PRINCIPAL, OR DEAN, AS REFERENCE 


average 








for example, opponents not near the point 
P 3 > _| . The New 
of attack need be blocked only momen | School Model 
tarily, and linemen doing this may also | AUTOSSEST 
. ° . ep! uthentic 
contribute effective down-field blocking if | “School and 


they keep their feet, break quickly from | Co!e#* Colors 


their primary assignment and get down- 


field in front of a possible cut-back run. 
Similarly on passes, linemen, after block- 
ing, must break to the side lines to protect 
against possible interception, and on kicks 
they must help cover the kick. It is diffi- 
cult to get linemen to execute these sec- By SUPT. A. W. LARSON, SYKESTON, N. D. 
Complete information on such topics as: Costs, equipment, fundamentals, 
attack, defense, offense, shifts, formations, plays, tournaments, etc. 

i i ’ : Based on study and experiments. Sykeston played a 12 game schedule undefeated in 
that. Still, the difference between victory winning the State title in 1936. 
and defeat is very often only the differ- A book for coaches, players and students of this new game. Contains over 40 dia- 
Linemen must learn many details of of- | ems 
fensive play, but if they will remember, in | The offensive nature of, and high scoring in, Six-Man Football make a Scorebook a 
1 necessity. Simple, complete, and accurate records can be kept by using this Score- 
their opponents, get their bodies squarely | 
between their opponents and the ball, | 
Northern School Supply Co., Fargo, N. D. 
Colborn School Supply Co., Grand Forks, N. D. 
completely they comply with these prin- 
ciples, the more useful they will be. 





The # Better Pencil 


AUTOPOINT CO., Dept. AJ-9, 1801 Foster Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 




















ondary assignments. They tend to con- 
centrate on the primary assignment and 
frequently never get any farther than 
ence in carrying out these secondary as- grams. Comprehensive and complete. Price, $1.00. 
ee ae — wicained ge "Larson Simplified Scorebook for Six-Man Football" 

isc By Supt. A. W. Larson 

| 
whatever they do, to use their eyes, keep | 
‘ A Bg . J&) 2 . Price, $1.00. 
their feet under their bodies, work under | book. Enough space for 12 games. Price, $ 
Both books for sale by: 
a Lowe and Campbell, St. Louis, Mo. 

block with intensity and break quickly | P ; 
down-field for secondary blocks, they will | 
be useful members of the team. The more Supt. A. W. Larson, Sykeston, N. D. 
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It Pays To Know The Rules! 





Does your team lose as many yards through Penalties as it gains 
in Rushing? 


It has happened to lots of football teams and you know how hard 
it is to gain ground. 


Penalties usually happen as a result of NOT KNOWING THE 
RULES. Avoid this unnecessary loss of valuable yardage. 


Here’s How: 











The TEACH THE TEAM A 
—-: + RULES First downs ...... 3 
Football Rales WITH o° 
1937 PICTURES cused 0 t 
A Penalty Saver P = nd " 
for Easier, Clearer and Surer Average ...........41 

P gg than wading through the | Yds. lost in 

oaches PE ag eG Penalties ...... 55 




















Summary of Game 


THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
ILLUSTRATED FOOTBALL RULE BOOK 
A PENALTY SAVER 

FOR 
PLAYERS AND COACHES 
By Paul Swaffield 
Eastern Football Official 
and 


Al McCoy 
Head Football Coach, Colby College 


Shows the players, with pictures, just what they cannot do during 
a game. Every rule affecting the conduct of players during the playing 
of a game is illustrated. 32 Pages of graphic, instructive pictures to make 
a definite, lasting impression on your players to help them avoid un- 
necessary penalties. 





Order Blank for The Athletic Journal Illustrated Football Rule Book 





Price Single Copy up to 11 — 25 cents each 
12 to 24.copies — 20 cents each 
25 of more copies — 15 cents each 


Athletic Journal — 6858 Glenwood Ave., Chicago, III. 


Enclosed please find _...0........0..... for which send me | 0.0.0... copies 
TE SE EE aE ae he ST ce eR 
SRE ES NE ae a aL Be rok Ar CARO I tl Sy We aa 
BREE See ET eRe Cee Ce ESE ae ee eee” 
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NoX5L EXFIVEL NoX5L 
OFFICIAL FOOTBALLS 


mn \ REALLY GREAT BALL 

with unusual stamina and durability. Slim shape for 
easier handling in forward passing. Exceptional dis- 
tance in punting. Made of the finest quality football 
leather of a special new water-repellent tannage which 
not only improves the wearing qualities but gives the 
ball a much better gripping surface. The water- 
repellent feature adds considerably to the life of 
_ the ball since it resists the deteriorating effects of 
moisture, rain, and mud. ‘*Multi-Ply’’ double lining. 
Ten-hole double laced, patented improved light weight 


School $ § 6 5 Goldsmith ‘*‘ Para-Valve’’. Every Goldsmith Official 











No. X5L Football is rigidly inspected as to size, shape, 
and weight before leaving the factory and compliee 
with the official specifications. 


THE P. GOLDSMITH SONS, INC. - Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 











QUAKER OATS | 


\/deal Iraining Breakfast 





Because it is rich in nature’s vitamin B 


to brace up nerves and digestion 





@ Medical authorities urge attention to 
Vitamin B-—-the precious vitamin that 
promotes a healthy appetite, good diges- 
tion and steady nerves. 

Like any other part of the body, nerves 
and digestive organs must be 


of Vitamin B, for bracing up nerves and 
digestion, a bowl of Quaker Oats with 
sugar and milk supplies a world of food 
energy and muscle-building protein. 


Ideal for Training Diets 
You can help players to ward 





nourished. 

That’s why a daily breakfast 
of Quaker Oats is winning rec- 
ommendation everywhere. For 
Quaker Oats is rich in Vitamin 
B and comes in a warm, tasty, 





off nervousness, constipation 
and poor appetite when due to 
lack of Vitamin B, by making 
Quaker Oats the daily breakfast 
of your training diet. Start today 
and see within two weeks how 


invigorating breakfast. Quaker and Mother's Quaker Oats does every man 


In addition to its abundance 





Oats are the same. 


a world of good. 








THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 











